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We're Newcomers—Only A Quarter of a Century Young. 
Our plant in Lafayette has turned out almost 300,000 National 
Homes in these 25 years. We're proud to have been part of 
Indiana's continuing growth and prosperity. The future looks 
even brighter for us and Indiana. 


ATIONAL HOMES CORPORATIO 


Lafayette, Indiana : : 
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‘National Homes recently introduced its unique “Fam- Í 

ily-Tailored Homes" concept on the TODAY and the 

TONIGHT Shows on NBC-TV. Millions of people have 
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come to recognize this symbol as their assurance of SH 
pre-tailored designs, quality materials and construc- 
tions, and confidence in the builder who displays it pni 
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vau TO 9 6 6 150 years of progress . . . from the 


beginning, there were people with vision and with a great pride in their community. During our 83 years, 
Wasson’s has watched proudly as Indiana became a leader in industry, agriculture, science, culture and 
civic development. We, too, have been a part of that progress by keeping ahead of the changing times 
in bringing you the newest in fashions as soon as they have appeared. We've grown from a tiny store on 
West Washington Street to seven fine stores in Indiana, serving our customers with everything for 
women, men, children and the home. 


Our heart belongs to Indiana; it always has, it always will. 
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~OUPERMARKE! 


DHAIN... 


Over half a hundred years ago, the horse-drawn Marsh 
huckster wagon was a familiar sight, carrying the necessities of 
life to people in East Central Indiana. Then, about 35 years 


ago, the Marsh brothers opened the first Marsh grocery ~the initial 


step leading to the 68-store chain of Marsh Supermarkets 
now serving the growing population throughout Indiana and 


sections of Ohio. Employing over 2100 people, Marsh Supermarkets 


sales last year amounted to over $100,000,000.00. 


In future years, Marsh will continue to grow—to keep pace with 
the needs of the people, following the fundamental principle 

of never sacrificing quality, to offer true values 

at fair, low prices. 


MARSH 


SUPERMARKETS, INC. 


Growing with Indiana 


150 Years Of 
Hoosier Heritage 


Indiana‘’s First 
Capital, Corydon 


ABOUT THE MAGAZINE 


This special sesquicentennia! edition of 
Sunday, The Indianapolis Star magazine, was 
created to tell how Hoosiers built their state 
and how it grew during the first 150 years 
from the pioneer to the rocket age. 


It is hoped that the contents vividly paint 
a word picture of Hoosier life and times and 
show also the important pari Indiana has 
played in the growth of our great nation. 


And at the same time it is hoped that they 
show the unique legacy of virtues, quirks, cus- 
toms, follies, wisdom and greatness that, 
through the years, has been part of its people. 


The stories were compiled by City Editor 
Lawrence S. Connor and the city staff, aided 
by other departments. 


Harrison J. Ullmann, staff writer, co-ordi- 
nated their development. 


Staff artist Anthony Speziale did the cover. 
Inside illustrations were created by another 
staff artist, Pau! H. Smith. 


Jerry 1. Barnett was art director. 


Charles G. Griffo, assistant managing editor 
of The Star, was editor. 
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Indiana, but the fashion sensitivity exemplified 
by “That Ayres Look” now stretches back over 
nearly a century. For the story of Ayres’ begins 
in the days of bustles and bombazine, of lan- 
daus, surreys and broughams ... in the year 
1872. 

Though the furbelows and frills of the 
19th Century have disappeared in keeping with 
the changing times, the same fashion authority 
has continued through the years. “That Ayres 
Look” is the modern expression of the fashion 
leadership that is still ours today. 

And to thousands of Indianapolis people, 
“That Ayres Look” means even more than high 
fashion .. . they find it—in fashion knowledge, 
in advice, in assistance—everywhere at Ayres’. 


of / Indiana 


LS Ayres vco 
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| ecoueataes are unpredictable. 


The French explorers who 
first walked upon Indiana’s 
soil made their journeys in the 
north, along the shores of Lake 
Michigan and the valleys of 
St. Joseph and Kankakee. 


And the pioneers who first 
settled in Indiana made their 
frontiers in the south, along 
the valleys of tHe Ohio, Wa- 
bash and Whitewater. 


Indiana, as a Federal ter- 
ritory, had boundaries that 
reached to the Mississippi 
and the Canadian Border, 
encompassing most of the old 
Northwest Territory. 


And Indiana, as a state, be- 
came the smallest common- 
wealth to be carved from that 
great inland empire. 


FOR FOUR generations after 
the Revolution the Hoosiers 
mainly were transplated 
Southerners, migrants from the 
uplands of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, from the older 
frontiers in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


And in the Civil War, Indi- 
ana was the great western 
bastion of the Union. 


Hoosiers always have been 
conservative in their politics. 


SW 


AND THE LAST favorite 
son they tried to send to the 
White House was a visionary, 
a One World advocate who 
may have been generations 
ahead of his time — Wendell 
Willkie. 


Hoosiers always have been 
frugal with the public money. 


And they have endowed at 
Bloomington and West La- 
fayette two of the world's 
great universities, with proud 
interests in grand opera, subtle 
Chinese dialects, our sex lives, 
artificial hearts, the evolution 
of fruit flies, and the misty 
realms of atomic nuclei. 


Hoosiers always have seen 
more good in the practical 
arts than in the fine and per- 
forming arts. 


And the Hoosier muse has 
charmed the world with James 
Whitcomb Riley and Booth 
Tarkington, George Ade and 
Kin Hubbard, Cole Porter and 
Hoagy Carmichael, Lew Wal- 
lace, Meredith Nicholson, Lloyd 


‘C. Douglas and Theodore 


Dreiser. 


‘Hoosiers indeed are an un- 
predictable folk. 


THE FIRST TO settle in 
Indiana were the French, who 
came to trade for furs with the 
Indians and to deny the great 
river routes to the British. 

They gave the state its old- 
est city, Vincennes; such 
names as Terre Haute, La 
Porte and Portage; and in 
Knox County a system of 
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county and township roads 
that run diagonally across the 
compass instead, of North- 
South and East-West. 

The first Americans in Indi- 
ana were immigrants from the 
Southern uplands, and they 
came in a great migration that 
Jasted from the Revolution 
until the very eve of the Civil 
War. 


THEIR SOCIETY in the hills 
of Virginia and the Carolinas 
and on the older frontiers of 
Tennessee and Kentucky had 
been a society of family farms 
and small towns. 

They came to Indiana and 
simply re-established this so- 
ciety on more fertile ground. 

Many of these first settlers 
also were refugees, voting 
with their feet against a sys- 
tem which through slavery 
had given almost exclusive 
economic and political power 
to the tidewater aristocracy. 


THERE WERE aristocrats 
in the first waves of the great 
migration arid they arrived in 
Indiana with a habit and 
knowledge of power which 
they intended to pursue on 
the new frontier. 

But when the aristocrats 
tried to bring slavery north of 
the Ohio, they made poli- 
ticians of the family farmers 
and townsmen. With slavery, 
the aristocrats could reign on 
the new frontier as they had 
reigned on the old. 


The family farmers and 
townsmen, thus aroused, cap- 
tured contro! of the govern- 
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ment while Indiana still was 
a territory (and moved the 
capitol from Vincennes t9 
Corydon to save it from the 
aristocrats). 


And they kept control of the 
legislature, preserving it for 
farmers and townsmen, until 
the reapportionment decisions 
of the United States Supreme 
Court gave control to the 
cities and suburbs. 


THERE IS A long Hoosier 
tradition that the virtues en- 
dure only on the farms and in 
the towns and that the cities 
are places of sly corruptions. 

The tradition is celebrated 
in Hoosier poetry and litera- 
ture and, until the last decade, 
in the oratory of Hoosier poli- 
tics. 

The tradition may have be- 
gun with the first migrants 
from the South, where the 
cities had been bastions of the 
aristocracy and their eco- 
nomic, political and social 
power. 


THE FARMERS and towns- 
men won power in Indiana, 
then saw that the only chal- 
lenge for this power came 
from the cities, with their 
labor unions, minority blocs, 
and voracious demands for 
public spending. 


(Cont. on Page 8) 
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1895 Mr. William H. Block, a former school- 
teacher from Veronia, near Budapest, was 
co-owner of a small store in Kokomo... Indiana 
had a natural gas boom .. . Elwood Haynes was 
arrested for driving his motor car in Chicago. 


1896 Mr. Block opened a store at 8 Wash- 
ington St. in Indianapolis. People were talking 
about the Alaskan gold rush . . . forthcoming 
Corbett and Fitzsimmons fight . . . Shortridge, 
first free High School . . . che cwo bloodhounds 
donated to the city police . . . the big Cycling 
races ... and up in Hammond, everyone was 
snickering about a group of men out in the 
sand dunes, working on “crazy inventions to 
fly man thru the air like a bird.” 


1907 The store on 


Washington St. ex- 
panded and the com- 
pany was incorporated. 
Mr. Block’s sons 
joined him . . . Riley wrote the Raggedy Man 

. white lawn waists were selling for 98c and 
ladies’ hose were 614 pair . . . The Boyd Auto- 
mobile Co. was conducting “rubber neck 
tours” of the city . . . everyone had chances 
to take a good look at the Planet Mars... and 
Marconi’s first transatlantic message, sent. 


191i Tuesday, October 3, the Wm. H. Block 
Co. opened a modern 8-story building on the 
present site of Market and Illinois. A full page 
ad in The Indianapolis News proudly proclaimed: 
“To the people of the State of Indiana and 
especially to the Home Folks of Indianapolis, 
this magnificent new store is dedicated. 


The Pride of Hoosierdom 


It is yours ... It stands today as a magnificent 
tribute to public confidence .. . yet it is only 
the beginning of greater things.” 


f | 925 Block’s introduced “John Held” flare 
trousers for men and “chemises” for flappers on 
easy credit terms . . . Hoosiers were shaking their 
heads over the sad fate of Floyd Collins in a 
Kentucky cave . . . “the silver-tongued Bryan” 
and that Darrow fellow in the “Scopes Monkey 
Trial” . . . a man in Scotland was fooling with a 
newfangled thing called Television . . . there 
were rumors of gangland trouble up in the 
Calumet area... no one at I.U. dreamed that 
skinny boy who used to hang around the Sweet 
Shoppe would compose the beloved “Stardust” 
song, four years, from now. 


1930 the wm. nm. 
Block Co. acquired a 
building on Capitol Ave. 
to house their expanding 
Downstairs Toy Annex ; 
. . . Indiana had the worst heat wave in 56 
years . . . Ronald Coleman thrilled the ladies in 
“Raffles” . . . Maxwell House coffee was 36c 
pound ... Judge Crater disappeared . . . Babe 
Stapp entered a Dusenberg in European race 
meets ... children came in droves to see the first 
Block Christmas Window. 


1934 The Wm. H. Block Co. undertook a 
vast expansion and modernization program, 
doubling the store area... John Dillinger eluded 
police in South Bend . . . Booth Tarkington 
wrote Little Orvie . . Retirement pension, 


Farm Moratorium bills signed. 


1936 The Wm. H. Block Co. installed air 
conditioning and escalators ... men were buying 
Irish linen suits at Block’s for $5.75 .. . Hari- 
can-Carpenter-McGrew-Bern-Rosson changed 
her name legally to plain Jean Harlow . . 
king in England abdicated for the woman he 
loved . . . rumor was the superb Dusenberg 
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would cease production next year. 


1942 The Wm. H. 
Block Co. opened 
Block’s College Shop 
at Ernie Pyles alma 
mater, I.U. ... gas ration- - è 
ing . . . thousands of G.I.’s at Indianapolis’ fa- 
mous Service Men’s Center came to Block’s to 
buy gifts for girls back home... in Ann Sheridan 
padded shoulders and page boy bobs . . . the war 
news was ominous but Block’s had faith in 
America and in Indiana. 


A9ATZ The Wm. H. Block Co. purchased an 
additional 3-story building on Market St... . 
the Indianapolis City Council passed an ordi- 
nance forbidding smoking in stores, hotels, 
beds of hospitals . . . the famed horse Man ’O 
War died . . . used cars sold for more than new 
ones . . . there was a 25-inch snowfall in New 
York ... 8,000 Indiana women saw a Symphonic 
Fashion Show. 


1957 The Wm. H. Block Co. acquired a 
70-foot building for its Personnel . . . Hoagy 
Carmichael, a Hoosier from ’way back, was one of 
the stars at the French Lick Music Festival ... 
the Soviets launched Sputnik . . . experts pre- 
dicted Downtown Indianapolis building a great 
future . . . plans for an ambitious freeway, an 
expressway and Indianapolis Zoo discussed. 


1958 The Wm. H. Block Co. opened a 
new Warehouse and Service Building at 14th 
and Milburn in May .. . the most modern and 
practical automation was installed, including 
an electronic railroad . .. President Eisenhower 
optimistically predicted the “recession as 
slowing” . . . August 14, Block’s opened their 
Glendale Branch in Indiana’s largest multi- 
million dollar shopping center . . . climaxing 4 
years of planning and designing . . . the interior 
was planned by noted Raymond Loewy . . 
Jimmy Bryan won the “500”. 


1959 Block’s Tire Center began operating 
at lith and Meridian ... Alaska and Hawaii 
became States . . . Indianapolis petitioned the 
Interstate Commission for inclusion in the 
Eastern Standard Time Zone . . . jet airplanes 
were blamed for mysterious explosions over 
Indianapolis. 


1960 Block’s opened their completely 
remodeled second floor of fashion. Harold 
Hartley of the Indianapolis Times said .. . 
“poetry in color and a warm, studied elegance 

. a matchless symphony fulfilling the oldest 
Block tradition with subdued splendor.” .. . 
Ben Hur, written by a Hoosier, won all Academy 
Awards . . . down in Southern Indiana, folks 
predicted Gus Grissom from Mitchell would 
be the next astronaut in space. 


1963 The Wm. H. Block Co. opened South- 
ern Plaza, the first complete department store 
built in the progressive South Side residential 
area ... historic City Market, long subsidized 
by Indianapolis taxpayers, was left to “sink or 
swim” by the Tax Adjustment Board. Southern 
Plaza was opened in September .. . folks were 
speculating on the date Brown County foliage 
would be at its peak . . . and the, news that 
Clowes Memorial Hall was to open in a burst 
of glory on October 18. 


1966 New generations of Hoosiers, new 
ideas .. . and as we promised you in 1911... 
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TROSE UNPREDICTABLE STE. « 


(Cont. From Page 6) 


The great migration of 
farmers and townsmen from 
the South ebbed toward the 
middie of the 19th Century 
and was stopped, finally, by 
the Civil War. 

But a new great migration 
already had begun, this one 
from Europe, and it made 
cities of some of the Hoosier 
towns. 

Indiana was industrialized 
by the labors of these new mi- 
grants from Germany, Ireland, 
Poland, Belgium, Italy and the 
Balkans, and it was industriali- 
zation which ended the domin- 
ion of the farmers and towns- 
men, 


THE FIRST GREAT market 
for the new industries were 
the farms, and so great was 
this market that the industries 
grew and grew, hiring new 
workers as quickly as the mi- 
grations brought them. 

There is considerable irony 
in this. 

The farmers bought the new 
machines of agriculture and 
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thus created jobs in the cities 
for both the new migrants and 
for their own sons and daugh- 
ters, whose labors no longer 
were needed on the farms. 

The cities became large 
enough to be markets for their 
own industries, and large 
enough, finally, to challenge 
effectively the farmers’ and 
townsmen’s control of the 
state. 


There still are distinct com- 
munities of the Poles, Slavs 
and Belgians who came to the 
Northern Indiana cities. 


The migrations from Europe 
brought thousands of German 
families to Indiana, and they 
have left a good and lasting 
mark upon the state. 


THE GERMANS formed in 
Indianapolis a remarkable and 
prosperous German-American 
community, with German lan- 
guage newspapers, German 
schools and German 
cultural and sporting societies. 

But the separateness of this 
community vanished when the 
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The HARRISON STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


A GOOD PLACE 


Attica, Indiana 


FOUNDED 1906 


Producer of open hearth and 
electric steel castings in carbon 
and low alloy grades. Special- 
izing in parts for earth moving 
machinery. 


A growing organization provid- 
ing jobs for over 1800 employ- 
ees. Recognized as one of the 
leaders in the industry. 
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(Cont. From Page 8) 


Kaiser marched’ the Imperial 
armies through neutral Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg in 
World War I (and when the 
British composed stories of 
nuns raped and babies tossed 
on bayonets). 

The Schmidts and Bruns be- 
came Americanized Smiths 
and Browns and the German 
societies either vanished or 
were Americanized. 


BUT THE German virtues 
were strong enough to survive 
the Kaiser and his war. They 
gave Indianapolis the Fren- 
zels’ bank, now Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
the Athenaeum and the fa- 
mous Maennerchor chorus. 

And they gave Indiana such 
picturesque and prosperous 
towns as Jasper and Olden- 
burg. 

The Hoosier character also 
was tempered by the small 
but remarkable migrations of 
folk who journeyed to Indiana 
n search of the kingdom on 
earth. 


The Quakers, appalled by 
slavery in the South, were 
among the first Americans in 
Indiana. They settled around 
Richmond and in the White- 
water valley. 


Rappites and  Owenites 
made their Utopian experi- 
ments at New Harmony (the 
Rappites were dismayed by 
their own prosperity and 
moved on); the Amish and 
Mennonites keep prosperous 
communities in Northern In- 
diana. 


THE MIGRATIONS go on. 


There is a movement from 
farm to city, and from city 
to suburb 


And there is the great cos- 
mopolitan migration that 
sends Hoosiers to colleges and 
jobs beyond the state, while 
new Hoosiers come frem New 


England and New York, from 
California and Texas, from the 
South, the Great Plains, from 
everywhere. 

And there is the significant 
migration of Negroes into 
Hoosier cities. 


ALL OF THIS will change 
the Hoosier character formed 
by the first two migrations. 

The people who came first 
to Indiana, whether from the 
South or from Europe, came 
poor and made their fortunes 
here, from their own labors. 
This has left its mark on In- 
diana. 


Hoosiers believe men in 
public office should be hon- 
est and frugal with the pub- 
lic money and reluctant to 
spend it on speculative 
schemes. 


Hoosiers are thrifty and re- 
luctant to borrow—and they 
are reluctant to have their 
governments borrow. (The 
state borrowed money more 
than a century ago for a great 
canal system and went bank- 
rupt. Hoosiers have never for- 
gotten the lesson.) 


HOOSIERS BELIEVE a man 
should work for everything 
he has, including culture, and 
they are a bit mistrustful of 
a man who did not work for 
what he has, including cul- 
ture, 

Hoosiers went from pov- 
erty to prosperity practicing 
the old virtues and they can 
see no good reason now why 
the old virtues should bė cast 
aside. 

William H. Herschell asked 
in wonder, “Aint God Good 
to Indiana?” Hoosiers haven't 
forgotten the favor. 


YESTERDAY... a segment 
of the Indiana Central 
Canal, created by the 
State’s ill-fated Internal 


INDIANAPOLIS 


WATER 
COMPANY 


Improvement Program of 
1836. 


Topay ... the Canal from 
White River at Broad Rip- 
ple is a vital part of a 
water supply system that 
has provided dependable 
service—with never a re- 
striction on water usage— 
for the ever-expanding 
metropolitan area of Indi- 
anapolis, Marion County 
... and beyond. 
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are Proud 
of Our 


Hoosier Heritage 


We were a growing 6-vear-old when Indiana celebrated her 
Centennial Anniversary in 1916. 


We've scen many changes in building. design, methods. and 
materials in our 56 years of supplving the building construc- 
tion industry. The economy and population of the state have 
multiplied many fold, each time placing greater importance 
and responsibility on ovr industry. Most important of all— 
Indiana. its citizens and industries have prospered. 


Today. we serve the building construction industry state- 
wide and nationally. We are Hoosiers at heart though . . . 
we are still 100% locally owned. 


Hugh J. Bakou + Company 


602 WEST McCARTY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 


FORT WAYNE « EVANSVILLE 


Compliments of 


MAXON PREMIX BURNER COMPANY, INC., 


Muncie, Indiana 


INDIANA POLITICS. 
ALWAYS TURBULENT 


TELE A politics never has 
14 been much for the quiet 
virtues. 

In the 1870s the Indianap- 
ofis Sentinel commented 
thoughtfully about the state 
Supreme Court judges: 
“DAMN THEIR COWARDLY 
SOULS.” 

The sudden power of the 
Republican Party and the pas- 
sions of the Civil War began 
an era of fence-jumping, name- 
calling, piatform-stealing poli- 
ticking in Indiana. 

Some would say the era 
never ended. 

It began in 1860 when on his 
third day in office Oliver P. 
Morton rose miraculously from 
lieutenant-governor to gover- 
nor. The miracle was a pre- 
arranged deal that made Mor- 
ton governor during the crises 
of the Civil War. 


HOOSIER POLITICS ever 
since has been kept in a tur- 
moil by such colorful, be- 
wildering folk as: 

James D. (Blue Jeans) Wil- 
liams, the Southern Indiana 
farmer-Congressman who got 
the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in 1876 as a dark 
horse convention choice. 

In the fall he knocked off 
the Republican nominee, Gen- 
eral (and later President) Ben- 
jamin Harrison, with the in- 
advertent help of Indianapolis 
snobs whose wisecracks about 
his homespun clothes brought 


out the farm vote like a locust 
swarm. 

For his inaugural he permit- 
ted some neighbor ladies to 
sew silk over his blue cam- 
paign duds. 


Gen. Thomas M. Browne of 
Winchester, who left the 
United States district attor- 
ney post in favor of the Re- 
publican nomination for Gov- 
ernor in 1872, but had to take 
a public implied anti-alcohol 
pledge to get support from 
the “dries.” 


His acceptance speech state- 
ment (“If in the past by eating 
meat I have offended my 
brother, then I will eat no 
more meat while I live.”) was 
believed by many to have 
brought his defeat. 

Democrats in the campaign 
called him “Meateater 
Browne,” and his opponent re- 
ferred to him as “my convivial 
friend, General Browne.” 

Daniel W. Voorhees, a favor- 
ite among historical figures of 
Governor Roger D. Branigin. 

Voorhees was an Ohio na- 
tive who at a very early age 
provided legal defense for 
Mary Black, who was asso- 
ciated with John Brown in the 
taid at Harper’s Ferry. Voor- 
hees practiced law in Fountain 
County, became United States 
attorney for Indiana, and later 
was United States senator for 
20 years. 


By 
Paul 
Doherty 


BRANIGIN SAYS he was 
one of the most talented ora- 
tors of Indiana history, and 
delighted in rolling out such 
phrases as “casting a shadow 
across the path of friendship.” 

Thomas Marshall, the great- 
ly loved vice-president under 
Woodrow Wilson who declared 
that Indiana was called the 
mother of vice-presidents be- 
cause it produced “more first- 
class second-rate men than any 
other state in the Union.” 

From the time of Wilson and 
Marshall on, Indiana politics 
took on both a more mono- 
lithic and a more grim face. 


With the 20s came the hey- 
day of the Ku Klux Klan as 
the white-hooded eminence of 
Hoosier government, and in 
the 30s the “Little New Deal” 
of Governor Paul V. McNutt 
initiated a larger welfare role 
for state government that 
still is growing today. 


Many Hoosiers hit the high 
levels of national eminence in 
politics. 


THERE WAS Schuyler Col- 
fax, South Bend publisher who 
became General Ulysses S. 
Grant’s vice-president and then 
retired to early obscurity when 
he was tied in by critics, how- 
ever thinly, with the massive 
Credit Mobilier scandal that 
brought on an economic panic. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Millions of Bell telephones 
call Indiana home 


Hoosiers make more telephones than any- 
body. 

Sixteen years ago, Western Electric 
opened a major manufacturing plant in 
Indianapolis. And, as Indiana has grown, so 
has our Indianapolis Works. Today, some 
9,000 Western Electric people turn out 
more than 30,000 new Bell telephones a 


day—about eight and a half million a year! 
More than 75 million Bell telephones, most 
of them made in Indiana, are now in use 
from coast to coast. 

In making telephone equipment for the 
Bell System, Western Electric concentrates 
on product reliability and low-cost manu- 
facture. This is our way of helping our Bell 


System teammates — Indiana Bell and the 
other Bell telephone companies — to keep 
bringing you the world’s most dependable 
telephone service at low cost. 

As part of Indiana, too, Western Electric 
people are happy to join in the salute to 
indiana’s century-and-a-half: of progress. 
We're proud to be playing a part in it. 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
L INDIANAPOLIS WORKS: 2525 SHADELAND AVENUE 


Western Electric 
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INDIANA POLITICS ... 
ALWAYS TURBULENT 


(Continued From Page 10) 


] 9] 6 Steam-powered concrete mixers and horse 
hauling built quality streets and roads 


Years... 


I 9 6 6 High-speed trucks deliver concrete ready 


mixed for every type of construction 


improving and extending the uses of concrete 


Helping architects, engineers and builders to 
realize ever broader success with concrete has 
been a major objective of cement manufacturers. 
Through their Portland Cement Association, now 
observing its 50th year, they have contributed to 
construction progress, quality and economy by 
sponsoring large-scale service programs. 
Research conducted in a $10 million laboratory 
installation has helped concrete meet the needs 
of a new era. 


Users of concrete, faced with continuously chang- 
ing construction technology, have depended on 
the continuing flow of PCA technical literature. 
They have benefited from the services of over 
375 field engineers and numerous other special- 
ists working out of 38 district offices. 

In the future, as in the past, the continuing job 
of the Portland Cement Association remains 
service . . . service that aids every user of cement. 


M 1966 On 


50th year 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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There was, of course, Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, 
the Indian fighter and Indiana 
territorial governor who later 
became United States senator 
from Ohio and ninth President 
in 1841. 


Wendell L. Willkie of El- 
wood was the 1940 GOP 
nominee for President, and 
celebrated labor leader Eu- 
gene V. Debs of Terre Haute 
was the Socialist Party nomi- 
nee five times starting in 
1920. 


Indiana does its best to 
claim Abraham Lincoln, who 
lived in Indiana from the age 
of 7 to 21 years old. 

Vice-presidents besides Col- 
fax and Marshall include 
Charles W. Fairbanks of Indi- 
anapolis, elected in 1904, and 
Thomas A. Hendricks of Shel- 
byville and Indianapolis, elect- 
ed in 1884. 


PROMINENT HOOSIERS in 
national politics of recent dec- 
ades include Andrew Cordier 
of North Manchester, who be- 
came executive assistant to the 
United Nations secretary gen- 
eral; United States Represent- 
atives Charles A. Halleck of 
Rensselaer, in Congress longer 
than any other Hoosier — 31 
years — with service as both 
minority and majority leader 
for the Republicans; Sherman 
Minton of Georgetown, former 
United States senator and Su- 
preme Court justice, and Will 
H. Hays, former postmaster 
general and Republican nation- 
al chairman who became pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

Hubert H. Hawkins, director 
of the Indiana Historical Bu- 
reau and secretary of the In- 
diana Historical Society, picks 
as three of his favorite Indiana 
political figures Vice-President 
Marshall, Joseph A. Wright, 
governor from 1849 to 1857, 
and Morton. 


MARSHALL WAS a man 
“of considerable merit and 
parts” who leaned over back- 
ward during the constitutional 
crisis of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s serious iness to 
keep from forcing the question 


of the President’s competency, 
Hawkins says. 

The President’s wife was 
deciding what papers and mat- 
ters were brought to the weak- 
ened chief executive’s atten- 
tion, but Vice-President Mar- 
shall, “motivated by consider- 
ations of delicacy,” held back 
from forcing the issue of 
whether the Presidents wife 
was acting as President. 


WRIGHT WAS the last gov- 
ernor elected under the origi- 
nal Indiana constitution and 
first chosen under the new one 
of 1851. He fought through 
most of his life with Jesse D. 
Bright for control of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the Midwest. 

Bright was a temperance 
man while Wright “appre- 
ciated the potable qualities of 
Indiana corn,” Hawkins re- 
lates. Wright was anti-slavery, 
and Bright was allied with the 
dominant Southern wing of 
the Democratic party before 
the war. 

Bright was expelled from 
the United States Senate in 
1862 because of what Hawkins 
calls a “social blunder” that 
fell into the hands of the Re- 
publican majority. 


After the formation of the 
Confederacy but before the 
firing on Fort Sumter, Bright, 
as a favor to an inventor who 
was his friend, gave the man 
a letter of introduction to 
“Jefferson Davis, President, 
Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.” 


Republican Governor Morton 
promptly named Democrat 
Wright, the longtime factional 
foe of Wright, to the Senate. 
Bright’s slavery attitudes may 
somewhat have been connected 
with the fact that he owned a 
large plantation in Kentucky, 
across the Ohio River from his 
Madison home, and the prop- 
erty included a considerable 
collection of slaves. 

Wright “had the guts to 
swim upstream a little’ and 
ended with the last laugh on 
Bright, Hawkins points out. 


MORTON HAD “an unusual 
amount of intestinal fortitude 
that led him to such steps as 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Well into its third quarter-century of service to Indi- 

ana, THE GIBSON COMPANY is one of the oldest and 

largest wholesale automotive supply companies in 

the world. Back in 1898, Cecil Gibson and the dynamic 
Carl G. Fisher (whose visionary planning created both the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway and Miami Beach, Florida) established the firm which 
specialized in bicycle supplies and accessories. At the time wasp-waisted 
ladies and mustachioed blades wheeled gracefully around town in great 
numbers, and the company got off to a good start. 


Soon a new silhouette appeared on the horizon—a chugging. coughing 
contraption viewed suspiciously by 

more conservative citizens . . . the : 

horseless carriage. Although most 
people considered the new transpor- 
tation no more than a rich man’s toy, 
Gibson men of vision immediately be- 
gan dispensing parts and equipment 
to operate and maintain the “new- 
fangled automobile.” Dusters, goggles, 
motoring gloves and similar acces- 
sories were bought in ever-increasing 
quantities, but more important were 
the automotive features present-day 
motorists take for granted as standard 
equipment. Motor cars were delivered 
to the buyer in practically skeleton 
form. As yesterday's generation knows, 
windshields, tail-lights, even bumpers were 
“extras,” up to the taste and pocketbook of the 
new owner. The Gibson Company supplied them all. 


In 1912 new ownership acquired the company and up from Selma, Ala- 
bama came a soft-spoken young southerner to act as general manager 
of the firm. Joseph M. Bloch saw exciting new things in the future for 
The Gibson Company. Now Chairman of the Board, he is as progressive 
as ever after more than fifty years of constant leadership. 


In an era of intense competition between a galaxy of great motor cars, 
many of them Indiana products, the company flourished and grew. Many 
of the legendary names of the Hoosier motor world have now passed into 
history — Duesenberg, Marmon, Stutz, McFarland and Cole ... but The 
Gibson Company has continued to grow and serve and employ Hoosiers. 


As the new era in transportation 
got into full swing, the firm met the 
trend. In 1919 the first commercial 
newspaper advertisement for an air- 
plane appeared in Indianapolis 
papers under the Gibson signature. 
If sales were not phenomenal, impact 
was, for the whole state was agog. 


68 years of service to the automobile industry 


Then, the plunge into the “Twenties” . identified now as the time 
of the Charleston, the Flapper and the Flask. Much more lasting and 
significant events were occurring, however. Suburbs, both swank and 
simple, mushroomed. People who wanted to live in them discovered 


that the automobile had suddenly become a necessity as well as a lux- 


ury. Gibson supplied the automotive needs, taking on new products as 


the number of repair parts became more complex and in greater demand. 


By 1929, the crescendo . . . and the crash. While the nation tottered econom- 
ically and hysteria spread, Gibson decided to expand. “We believed in 
the country.” J. M. Bloch says reminiscently. “You went ahead —or you 
went out.” Gibson went ahead. Since then the company has opened 23 
branches in South Bend, Fort Wayne. Terre Haute. Evansville, Greens- 
burg. Richmond, Anderson, Logansport, Lima, Ohio and Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. During its long history The Gibson Company has been a con- 
tinuous part of the distribution industry in Indiana. Between the years 
931 and 1955 Gibson distributed home appliances. The Capitol Motors 
Division was a retail auto dealer, selling Overlands till 1930, then Hup- 
mobiles, and finally was a Dodge automobile dealer and Dodge trucks 
distributor for more than 30 years until 1963. These 
enterprises were abandoned so that the company 
could concentrate in its special field of replace- 
ment parts distribution. 


An associate company. Atlas Manufacturing Com- 
pany, sells a line of replacement parts through- 
out the world. The Atlas “black and orange box” 
is a familiar word in automotive repairs from 
Thailand to South Africa. 


Today The Gibson Company employs over 300 
people. Forty employees have more than 30 years 
of service. The company’s Twenty Year Club, 
now in its 2lst year, has 64 active members with 
a total of 2,038 years of service. J. William Julian 
is President of the company. Other executives are Robert A. Watson, 
Robert N. Simon, George B. Girdler, Ivan L. Colglazier and W. E. Weller. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE... THE NEXT 
QUARTER-CENTURY OF GIBSON SERVICE? 

“Great things to come,” Mr. Bloch and Mr. Julian believe. “The growth 
seen in the last 65 years is just the beginning. The rate of technological 
change is increasing at an unprecedented pace. The future promises 
progress we don’t even dream of. The need for distribution services will 
take all the skill and resources available just to supply people’s needs. 
Whatever the trend, The Gibson 
Company will continue its far- 
sighted attitude and its vital 
service with an eye to the future 

. a future which shows Indi- 
anapolis, the State of Indiana, 
the whole world, rising to ever 
higher and better living stand- 
ards,” 


433 NORTH 
CAPITOL AVE. 
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HOW 
| DO YOU SAY 
| “HAPPY BIRTHDAY" 
TO A STATE 
| ON ITS 
150th ANNIVERSARY? 


It's easy..."HAPPY BIRTHDAY, to us” 
... for we're all Hoosiers 


This sesquicentennial year in Indiana 
finds General Motors deeply implanted 
in Hoosierland. 

Our Hoosier Heritage dates back to 
before the turn of the century .. . back 
to 1896 with the organization of the 
predecessor company to Delco-Remy 
in Anderson. 

Today, there are seven GM Divisions 
in Indiana made up of over 55,000 men 
and women who—with their individual 


“From the progress of the past... the promise of the future” 


General Motors 


talents—have made, and are making, 
significant contributions to Indiana's in- 
dustrial growth and economic develop- 
ment. In 1965, the GM payroll in our 
Hoosier state was over $400 million. 
And, 1 of every 180 residents is a share- 
holder in General Motors Corporation. 
kkk 

Looking now to the future, we repeat 
General Motors’ own 50th Anniversary 
slogan: 


ALLISON DIVISION, Indianapolis 
CENTRAL FOUNDRY DIVISION, Bedford 


CHEVROLET-INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION, Indianapolis 


CHEVROLET-MUNCIE DIVISION, Muncie 
DELCO RADIO DIVISION, Kokomo 


DELCO-REMY DIVISION, Anderson-Muncie 


FISHER BODY DIVISION, Marion 
GUIDE LAMP DIVISION, Anderson 
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borrowing large sums on his 
personal credit and otherwise, 
without constitutional basis, to 
meet Indiana’s war obligations 
when the General Assembly, 
in token of the state's divided 
opinion on the war, refused 
the appropriations Morton 
wanted. 

Morton started in politics as 
a Democrat, and switched aft- 
er 1854 when the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill destroyed the 
Missouri Compromise plan 
that would have kept most of 
the West free soil. 


MORTON WAS elected lieu- 
tenant-governor in 1860 on the 
ticket with Henry Smith Lane. 
As agreed in advance, pro- 
vided the Republicans con- 
trolled the legislature so they 
could choose the United States 
senator, Lane resigned after 
three days as governor to be- 
come senator. 

And it was by such a “deal” 
that Indiana got the stern Civil 
War governor who used all his 
resourcefulness to keep the 
state firmly aligned with the 
Union effort. 

Morton remained a major 
power in the GOP for more 
than a decade afterwards, and 
went to Washington as a sen- 
ator in 1867. 

And the fence jumping 
which he and others found at- 
tractive at the time the Re- 
publican Party came on the 
scene was a feature of Hoo- 
sier politics for decades after- 
wards. 


George W. Julian of Wayne 
County, a rival of Morton’s 
and from the same county, 
was a Republican and a Free 


Soil Party man at various 
times. 


He was a fascinating re- 
former who ignored the prece- 
dent of first-term silence to 
deliver an impassioned maiden 
speech for free soil when he 
went to Congress in 1851, and 


who introduced a proposed 
constitutional amendment in 
the 1870s for women’s suf- 
frage. 

A favorite Republican elec- 
tion time tactic for most of 
the remainder of the 19th Cen- 
tury after the Civil War was 
“waving the bloody shirt”— 
identifying the Democrats as 
the party of rebellion. 

This had a lot to do even to 
this day with a strong Demo- 
cratic leaning in many South- 
ern Indiana counties, where 
sympathies with the Confed- 
eracy did run high at one time. 


THE LIST of interesting peo- 
ple in Hoosier politics can go 
on at length. 

There was Thomas Taggart, 
Indianapolis mayor, business- 
man and fund raiser without 
peer who struck terror in Re- 
publican ranks with his effec- 
tiveness during the 1890s and 
later decades. 

He became state and nation- 
al Democratic chairman, and 
left Indianapolis a legacy of 
an impressive park and boule- 
vard system, among other 
things. 


THERE WAS Governor 
James P. Goodrich, who won 
from the legislature a prohibi- 
tion law, votes for women, and 
the creation of the highway 
and conservation commissions 
and the banking and insurance 
departments. 

The signs of less raucous 
partisanship during the new 
century showed in many ways, 
such as the manner in which 
chairmen of both political par- 
ties in 1918 dropped their cam- 
paign planning and put their 
organizations to work with a 
door-to-door war loan sub- 
scription drive to strengthen 
America’s effort in World 
War I. | 

Things may be just as noisy 
as ever in Hoosier politics, but 
maybe they are not quite as 
naughty. 


ALWAYS FIRST QUALITY 


Pireus Speedway 


JS 


The J. C. Penney Company has enjoyed re- 
markable growth since its beginnings in Indiana 
46 years ago... Now a chain of 1,700 stores 
with 55 serving Indiana. Despite a variety of in- 
novations in customer service, the chain's 
principles remain the same today as when they 
were first introduced by Mr. Penney .. . to serve 
the public as nearly as we can to complete 
satisfaction . . . to expect for the service we 
render a fair remuneration and not all the profit 
the traffic will bear . . . to do all in our power to 
pack the customer's dollar with full value, first 
quality and satisfaction. 

We, at J. C. Penney, pride ourselves on our 


stores, and make a point of offering shoppers — 


courteous, attentive service at all times. 


Ranan ~ Eastgate 


4 STORES 


in Indianapolis 
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to the 150th anniversary of 


INDIANA 


HUMBLE 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


AMERICA'S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 


In The Old Days “Bryant” Stood 
For Winter Comfort, Today 
“Bryant” Means Year-A-Round 
Air-Conditioned Comfort 


Bryant established the 
fine reputation it has today 
by building a fine furnace. 
Today, Bryant is adding to 
that quality reputation by 
building central air condi- 
tioning that gives you 
year-a-round home com- 
fort. 


Only Bryant gives you 
a choice of gas or electric 
central air conditioning. 
Call your Bryant dealer, 
listed in the yellow pages. 


Distributed by Bryant-Hedback Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


SHELBYVILLE 


Home of “Corn Kings’ 


By Bernard M. Sleeth 


HELBYVILLE, IND. — This town, county seat for Shelby 
County’s 35,300 residents, is noted mostly by outsiders per- 
haps as the claimant to no less than 14 “World Corn King” titles. 


But since James Wilson and his family first settled along the 
banks of the Blue River 147 years ago, the county has pro- 
duced, among other things, a Vice-President of the United 
States, who also was Governor and state senator, the inventor 
of the first gas kitchen range, a former state supreme court 
justice and attorney general and a proud number of other state 
political figures and military leaders. 


And at one time, Shelbyville boasted of being the second 
largest producer of furniture in the United States. 


The site was selected, as it was pointed out then, because it 
was centrally located along the river lowlands, and becausc three 
men promised to donate a total of 70 acres that could be auc- 
tioned off to raise funds necessary to establish the first county 
government. 


SHELRYVILLE’S population inched gradually upward until 
it reached 1,400 in 1850, topped 8,000 as the 20th Century 
dawned and finally stood at 14,317 in the 1960 census. A recent 
State Board of Health census places the 1965 figure at approxi- 
mately 15,600. 


From the rich, slightly rolling farmlands throughout Shelby 
County, come abundant yields of corn, wheat, soybeans and 
other crops into Shelbyville each year. 


It's the home of the current “World Corn King” title-holder, 
Charles N. Fischer, who has won six such crowns. Various 
members of the Lux family, Fischer's neighbors, have grabbed 
off eight of the coveted titles. 


GRAVEL ALSO has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the county. The Great Glacier reached its southern 
limit in this area at what is now Shelbyville, leaving the hills 
rolling southward toward the Ohio River undisturbed and de- 
positing huge layers of gravel throughout the area. 


The industrial growth at Shelbyville was centered for a long 
time on the furniture manufacturing industry. By the 1920's, 
Shelbyville was second only to Grand Rapids, Mich., in the pro- 
duction of furniture, with a total of 22 furniture factories 
dotting the outlying areas. ; 


But as with many other industries, the depression left its 
mark. Most of the companies were forced to close down. A few, 
which turned briefly to the manufacture of cabinets for the 
infant radio industry, eventually had to do the same. 


Today, only two plants, the Shelbyville Desk Company and 
the Admiral Corporation, produce furniture in Shelbyville. 


Present-day industrial production ranges from paper and 
plastic bags to fiber glass and from satellite parts to huge indus- 
trial furnaces. An industrial Park established by selling stock to 


businessmen Promises to bring even more diversified production 
to the city. 


Most noted of the leaders hailing from the banks of the 
Blue River was Thomas A. Hendricks, former Vice-President 


of the United States, Governor, senator and congressman, who 
spent his early years at Shelbyville. 


7 AUTHOR CHARLES Major, who wrote such classics as 
When Knighthood Was in Flower” and “The Bears of Blue 
River,” also was a Shelbyville product. 


PPG People........ 


Your friends and neighbors at Works 50, the 
Shelbyville Plant of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, join in a salute to Indiana on the 
occasion of the state’s Sesquicentennial. 

The PPG people pictured here are typical 
of this growing family of craftsmen who pro- 
duce many quality products made of the won- 
der material—fiber glass. Their products are 
used all over the world in items such as pipe 
insulation, pleasure boats, school furniture 
and automotive parts. 

The 600 employees of Works 50 annually 
bring almost $4,000,000 in wages and salaries 
into the state’s economy. And, since PPG ex- 
pects to increase fiber glass sales more than 
70 per cent by the end of 1969, the Shelbyville 
Plant will contribute to future growth of In- 
diana’s economy. 

Although a “citizen” of Indiana only since 
1952, PPG is proud to be part of the state’s 
Sesquicentennial and looks forward to many 
years as an active and productive member of 
the Hoosier Community. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Works 50, Shelbyville, Indiana 
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The best is yet to come 


In 1885 you couldn't blame Indiana residents for asking “Who's 
Link-Belt?” No one paid much attention to our small plant on the 
outskirts of Indianapolis. But we made friends fast. Today Link- 
Belt is the fifth largest employer in Indianapolis. Our two modern 
plants keep over 4,000 people busy... designing and manu- 
facturing products used by every basic industry to move materials 
and transmit power. 


Eighty great years! Can we top them? We firmly believe we can. 
Link-Belt has always made it a policy to anticipate industry's 
needs. We're doing that right now, right in Indianapolis. Our 
research laboratory has some of the most knowledgeable people 
and sophisticated equipment in industry today. Here’s where 
tomorrow's “news” will be made . . . new production equipment, 
new manufacturing techniques, new products ...new oppor- 
tunities for Link-Belt and Indiana residents in the years ahead. 
The best is yet to come! 


LINK-BELT COMPANY e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Bridgeport Brass Company 
is happy to join the celebration of 
Indiana’s Sesquicentennial 


Bridgeport South Holt Road and West Minnesota Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A Capital Was Built 
Out Of Swampland 


A 


| 


1862: Washington Street, looking east from 


Meridian. 


By MICHAEL J. QUINN 


HE HOOSIERS chose a 
swamp covered with a for- 
est, and there they built their 
state capital—mainly because 
the site was handy and the 
land was free. 

This is part of one of the 
strange traditions of the West- 
ern World. 

The United States built its 
capital on a swamp and Brazil, 
more recently, raised its capi- 
tal in the middle of a roadless 
jungle. Capital cities, like 
Army bases, are built on land 
not much good for anything 
else. 


INDIANA was scarcely in 
the Union before the legisla- 
ture began debating where to 
build the great, grand capital 
city. 

A legislative commission 
considered the Fall Creek Set- 
tlement, a collection of 15 
cabins, and settlements near 
Waverly and Noblesville. They 
made their choice, for all the 
wrong reasons, and Indianap- 
olis was the result. 

The commissioners admired 
the central location. 


WITHIN THREE decades the 
railroads and the beginnings 
of a highway system would 
start to make this largely irrel- 
evant. 

The commissioners admired 
the flatness of the land, which 
would make farming and build- 
ing easy. 

The land was indeed flat— 
so flat it would not drain. The 
first settlers were regularly 


afflicted with the diseases that 
rose from the swamps and 
bogs. 


AND THE commissioners 
admired White River, which 
they believed would become a 
great river road that would 
make their cepital a great 
river city. 

The efforts to get steam- 
boats up White River were 
hilarious failures, and Indian- 
apolis became one of the na- 
tion’s largest land-locked 
cities. 

The name, Indianapolis, was 
invented by Judge Jeremiah 
Sullivan of Jefferson County 
during the legislative session 
at Corydon in 1821. The judge 
later wrote that his suggestion 
“created quite a laugh.” 


THE NAME was formed by 
adding the Greek word for city 
to the name of the state. Lit- 
erally translated, Indianapolis 
means City of Indiana. 

This pleased Governor Jona- 
thon Jennings, who gave un- 
official blessing to Judge Sul- 
livan’s name. The legislature 
debated some more, then chose 
Indianapolis over Tecumseh 
and Suwarro. 

The legislators now had a 
site and a name for their capi- 
tal, but not much else. 


A NEW legislative commis- 
sion was chosen to supervise 
the surveying of Indianapolis, 
but only one of the commis- 
sioners bothered to come to 
the new capital city. 

The one who bothered was 
tragic Christopher Harrison, 
who had come to Indiana from 


Continued on Page 22 


who cares 


what your family was promised 106 years ago? 


Before 1859, a store was The value of 1¢ has shrunk a If keeping a promise like that 


expected to charge as much as lot since then. But we still makes us seem “old-fashioned,” 
the traffic would bear. But remember our promise to your so be it. We can’t help it. 

then we opened the first A&P. Great-Great-Grandmother. We even put “Founded 1859” 
And we promised not to charge We still work for pennies. on our newest stores—we're so 


proud of how long we've been 


a penny more than we had to. 
f a friend of the family 


We don't make a dime on $7 worth of 
groceries. 8 or 9 cents maybe, but not a dime. 


A penny seemed pretty big in 1859. 


We ca 
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A CAPITAL 


(Cont. From Page 20) 


Maryland after his one true 
love, Miss Elizabeth Patterson, 
jilted him to marry Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s brother, Jerome. 
Harrison hired Alexander 
Ralston, who had helped 
L’enfant design Washington. 
The Mile Square is largely the 
work of Ralston—who doubted 
the city would ever grow large 
enough to fill that square mile. 


RALSTON divided the Mile 
Square with nine north-south 
streets and nine east-west 
streets. The streets are about 


WAS BUILT 


2.5 degrees off the true com- 
pass directions. 

His plan included the four 
diagonal streets and 'the great 
circle in the center of the Mile 
Square. 

The Scotchman showed con- 
siderable foresight. The streets 
he platted were as wide as 
boulevards and Washington 
Street was made 30 feet wider 
than the rest for the day when 

~the National Road would final- 
ly come this far west. 


RALSTON finished his plan, 
contemplated it, then ex- 
claimed: “It would make a 


rt 


1904: Washington and Illinois Streets, In- 


dianapolis. 


beautiful city, if it is ever 
built.” 

Most of the streets still car- 
ry the same names that were 
written on Ralston’s original 
map. 

But there are exceptions. 
Mississippi Street was re- 
named Senate Avenue, and 
Tennessee Street renamed Cap- 
itol Avenue, in 1895 after John 
Puryear, who represented the 
Negroes in the old Fourth 
Ward, complained he “hated 
the name of Mississippi.” 


THE LEGISLATURE ordered 
the sale of lots in the Mile 
Square to raise funds for the 
construction of public and gov- 
ernment buildings. The sale 
began Oct. 10, 1821, and was 
finished 21 years later. 

It was calculated, after- 
ward, that the entire Mile 
Square had been sold for 
$125,000. The highest price 
paid was $560 for a lot at ‘the 
northwest corner of Delaware 
and Washington streets. 

The settlers who moved to 
the new state capital found an 
unbelievably thick forest. “You 
couldn’t see across Washing- 
ton Street, much less ride a 
horse across it,” wrote one. 

THE FOREST was so incred- 
ibly thick that farming was 
almost impossible. What saved 
the first settlers from possible 
starvation was the discovery 
that something, evidently 
worms, had killed a grove of 


the enclosed mall shopping center . . . 
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1921: Washington and Illinois Streets, Indi- 


anapolis. 


trees and opened the soil to 
the sun. This tract became a 
community garden. 

At the center of Ralston’s 
Mile Square was a “beautiful 
little knoll” that he circled 
with a street 80 feet wide. It 
took the citizens several gen- 
erations to decide what to do 
with it. 

The legislature in 1827 ap- 
propriated $4,000 to build a 
governors mansion on the 
Circle, but the building was 
never finished. The governors’ 
wives complained there was 
no privacy in the place. 


THE UNFINISHED mansion 
was torn down in 1857 and 
the Circle became a park. 

A few years later the Circle 
was fenced off because some 
of the citizens were using it 
as a cow pasture. 

It was not until 1901, when 
the Soldiers and Sailors Mon- 
ument was finished, that Mon- 
ument Circle became the Hoo- 
sier symbol it is today. 


ANOTHER HISTORIC part 
of the Mile Square was the 
plot marked Square 25 on Ral- 


(Cont. on Next Page) 


a “community-inspired concept” by Melvin Simon & Associates, Inc.—Developers 


growing with Indiana: 


* ANDERSON — Mounds Mall 

* BLOOMINGTON — College Mall 

e CRAWFORDSVILLE — Boulevard Mall 
e FORT WAYNE — Southtown Mall 

e GARY —Gary Mall 

e KOKOMO — Markland Mall 


e MUNCIE — Muncie Mall 


* now open 


e under construction or announced 
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ston’s plan. The legislature 
reserved this land for a state 
university in 1827 and the 
“State University at Bloom- 
ington” promptly filed a claim 
for it. 

To settle the controversy 
which immediately followed, 
the legislature allowed the city 
to make a park of the square 
“until some better use can be 
found for it.” 

So far, nobody thas found a 
hetter use for University Park. 


THE PARK was used during 
the Civil War as a drill ground 
by the 19th Regular United 
States Infantry Regiment and 
the Indiana Home Guards were 
assembled there to defend the 
capital from the Confederacy 
when Morgan made his famous 
raid across Southern Indiana. 

The raid caused four deaths 
here, although Morgan did not 
come within four counties of 
Indianapolis. 

An artillery battery was or- 
dered south by train after Mor- 
gan. As the train steamed 
down what is now Capitol 
Avenue, a caisson exploded, 
killing two of the artillerymen 
and a man and a little boy 
who were walking nearby. 


THE STATUE of Benjamin 
Harrison in University Park 
got there partly because his 
wife did not care for the 
crowds his front porch cam- 
paign drew. 

The admirers who gathered 
in front of the Harrison home 
at 1230 North Delaware Street 
trampled the shrubbery and 
pulled pickets of the fence, for 
souvenirs. So, Mrs. Harrison 
sent her husband to the park 
to do his campaigning. 

A stand was built for the 
Hoosier who became the 23d 
President and his statue still 
claims the spot. 


The same inter- 


150th ANNIVERSARY 


1966 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 
YEAR FOR INDIANA 
AND THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Indiana became a state in 1816... and 
that same year, the Gas Industry was born! 
Each of the following 150 years have been 
of outstanding growth and progress for both. 
Citizens Gas is proud to have been part 
of this development in providing Gas 
service to the Capital city for a little over 
half of the State’s history. It was 79 years 
ago that Citizens Gas & Coke Utility’s 
predecessor company was founded. 


But birthdays are a time for looking ahead, 
too. As the great state of Indiana and 

the Gas Industry look forward to a bright 
future, you can be sure Citizens Gas 

will continue to be a partner in progress, 
offering the highest quality of gas 

service to Marion County. 


MMIZENS Gas 


AND COKE UTILITY 
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Combining Education with , 
Research for the World's 
Greatest Industrial and 

Business Progress ¢ 


LAFAYETTE... 
Colorful ... Steady ... 


By Jon McKesson 


Purdue University’s Industrial Research 
Park [commonly called McClure Park] is 
the result of an idea so compelling that 
it just had to happen! 


The challenge of finding better ways to do man’s work, to fill his needs, 
to probe the unprobed, motivated human and economic resources to 
develop a “community of opportunity.” 


Intimately related to Purdue University, lying within the sphere of this 
great technological institution, broad avenues are always open for the free 
intellectual interchange between the best creative talent of industry and 
some of the keenest of technical minds. The atmosphere urges the pur- 
suit of excellence. 


This is where industry comes to think, to generate new ideas, and to test 
them for maximum, profitable results. 


Some of those who are already here, seeking growth through research 
and development of a high and practical order, are: 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES 
C.T.S. CORPORATION 


IBM — INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINE CORP. 


INDIANA STATE HIGHWAY 
RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA — 
HOME INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 


This is the scene preparatory to the first air mail 
flight in the world. This picture was taken August 
16, 1859. The flight was a day later. 
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INLAND CONTAINER CORPORATION 
LAFAYETTE NATIONAL BANK 

THE WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 
MIDWEST APPLIED SCIENCE 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
RESEARCH CENTER 


CENTRALAB — ELECTRONIC DIVISION 


OF GLOBE-UNION, INC. CORPORATION 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PARK 


DR. RICHARD GROSH — EXECUTIVE BUILDING 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY — LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 47907 
‘Telephone: 92-2112 


AFAYETTE has been much 

like the great general it 

was named after—colorful, but 
steady. 

It started out as no more 
than a trading post, passed 
through an era of being a 
teeming, bawdy river town 
and then became sophisticated 
with high education. 

It now hugs proudly to the 
banks of the Wabash as a 
newly acclaimed metropolitan 
area (by the United States De- 
partment of Labor). 

Rich soil and an unlimited 
water supply lured the first 
steamboat up the Wabash 
River, sparked the building of 
the Wabash and Erie Canal 
and persuaded farmers, mer- 
chants and industrialists to 
stay and build. 


THE WORK OF building a 
city was not easy, but Lafa- 
yette’s destiny was never in 
doubt. 

Only one man, the carefree 
and rough William Digby, suf- 
fered slightly from a lack of 
foresight. He once owned all 
the land where Lafayette now 


stands and he sold it for $240 
to three Crawfordsville men 
who had learned that the city 
was going to be the seat of the 
new county of Tippecanoe, 

Digby platted the city on 
May 25, 1825. He named the 
city at a time when Gen. 
Marquis de Lafayette was in 
Jeffersonville visiting some 
veterans who had fought with 
him in the American Revolu- 
tion. 

THE LAND, thickly covered 
with hazel brush, plum trees 
and large forest trees, was 
surveyed by Robert Johnson, a 
Crawfordsville hotel owner. 
Lafayette was incorporated 
then on Feb. 28, 1827. 

Since only teams and 
wagons could reach the new 
city, it grew very slowly at 
first. In 1841 it had only 2,000 
inhabitants and 400 houses. 

Steamboats then began to 
venture up the Wabash bring- 
ing manufactured goods to 
trade for agricultural products. 
In 1843 the Wabash and Erie 
Canal opened up from Toledo, 
O., to Lafayette. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


in Lafayette, 


"si FAIRFIELD 


-Founded in 1919—Strategically 
4 located in Indiana—and 
| PROUD of IT! 


} 
i 


tat a 


these we make... 


FAIRFIELD is the nation’s largest supplier 
a: £ __ of fine, highest quality automotive type gears, 
shafts, and differentials for major manufac- 
turers of farm equipment, construction 
machinery, and various industrial ma- 
chines. 


live in Lafayette—and for unsurpassed career opportunity, become a member of 
the FAIRFIELD Family! 


* FAIRFIELD hos enjoyed steady, continuous growth since its founding in 1919. 
Originally with 16 employees in a small plant, today FAIRFIELD has 787 em- 
ployees in a plant with over 8 acres under roof! (An additional 25% expansion 


is scheduled in 1966) == smm smm ses sena semn ee RE SE SR NE ND Se oe 


* The most modern of manufacturing plants. (Even including coordinated computer- 
ized planning, scheduling, and processing!) 


% Near the finest of home, educational, cultural, and recreational facilities. 


QUALITY GEARS 
SHAFTS 
DIFFERENTIALS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


U.S. 52 South * Lafayette, Indiana 47902 
Telephone: 742-7353 
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The Entire World (of electricity) 


beats a proverbial path 
to the door of ... 


ROSTONE 


Lafayette, Indiana 


where native Hoosier Ingenuity 
and Materials are combining to 
improve the use of Electricity! 


Purdue graduate engi- 
neers needn't go far to 
find their home! On our 
staff are 15 products of 
nearby Purdue Univer- 
sity! 


Founded in 1927 by David 
E. Ross, ROSTONE, through 
continued Research and 
Development, is today the 
world’s largest producer of 
electrical insulation. 
Moldings for motor start- 
ers, meters, switches, cir- 
cuit breakers, etc.—Truly 
insuring the “spark” for the 
entire electrical industry! 


HIGHWAY 52 SOUTH 


Lafayette, Indiana 


47902 


Telephone 742-8471 (Area Code 317) 


SPENCER, INDIANA 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND 


LAFAYETTE... 


(Continued From Page 24) 


Vital to Latayette’s growth has been the Wabash River. 
This is a seene looking south. 


THE CANAL brought a 
large population of boatmen, 
proverbially lawless, who 
clashed with the city’s rough 
element and gave Lafayette 
the reputation of being the 
hardest place on the Wabash. 

In 1846 the boatmen and 
town toughs banded together 
and burned cabins filled with 
Negro slaves who had been 
placed there by men of the 
“underground railroad.” 

Law - abiding citizens were 
formed into a company by 
Sheriff J. B. Michaels and the 
rioting was quelled. 

The rough ways of the river 
town finally began to thaw 
in the early ‘50s after the 
horrible murder of the promi- 
nent John Rose. He was mur- 
dered in his warehouse, which 
stood on the river bank at 
Ferry Street. Then the ware- 
house was burned down 
around him, 


THE MONON RAILROAD, 
the first in Lafayette, was 
completed in 1852 and in 1853 
it was put in operation be- 
tween New Albany and Michi- 
gan City. Warehouses were 
built for the railroad and 
merchandise and mail came 
quicker. 

Bridges began leaping across 
the Wabash to the villages of 
Kingston and Chauncey where 
paper mills were beginning to 
flourish. 

On Nov. 17, 1866, the two 
villages were formed into the 
town of Chaiincey and a town 
council was named. In 1888 
Chauncey was renamed West 
Lafayette. It obtained city 
status in 1924. 

One of the most prominent 
men in the early days of Lafa- 
yette was Albert S. White, 
who came to the river city in 
1829. He was a United States 
senator from 1839 to 1845. 


AFTER WHITE retired from 
the Senate he devoted ali his 
time to building the Lafayette 


and Indianapolis Railroad, an 
outgrowth of the first railroad 
in Indiana-—the Madison, Indi- 
anapolis & Lafayette Railroad. 

White also built and was 
president of the Wabash & 
Western Railroad. President 
Abraham Lincoln appointed 
him United States district 
judge for Indiana on Jan. 18, 
1864. He held the position un- 
til his death in Stockwell on 
Sept. 3, 1864. 

Lafayette continued to grow 
industrially, educationally and 
professionally. In its centen- 
nial year it had become a rich 
and thickly settled agricul- 
tural community with a popu- 
lation of 25,000. West Lafa- 
yette had grown to 7,000. 


THE CITY HAD a modern 
public school system, parochial 
schools and Purdue University. 
There were 30 churches, 10 
banks and loan associations, 
hospitals, a sanatorium and 
the Indiana State Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Industries included railroad 
shops, one of the greatest 
steering-gear factories in the 
world, a boxboard factory, a 
safe factory, four flour mills, 
a soap factory, foundries and 
electrical supply works. 

The Lafayette area covered 
31 square miles and had one 
of the lowest tax rates in the 
State. 

Today Lafayette has a popu- 
lation of more than 50,000. 
West Lafayette has 17,131. 
The average income per family 
is $7,700 in Lafayette and 
$10,000 in West Lafayette. 


THERE ARE SOME 700 re- 
tail and service businesses, 58 
manufacturers, 2,000 hotel and 
motel accommodations, 5 radio 
and TV stations, two news- 
papers, 15 banks, branches 
and loan associations, 110 
physicians,- 47 dentists, 63 
lawyers and 150 clergymen. 


(Continued on Page 27) 


LAFAYETTE 


(Continued From Page 26) 


Purdue University classroom buildings. looking west. 


Last year 880 farms in 
Tippecanoe County produced 
$16.5 million in crops. Prin- 
cipal crops are corn, soy- 
beans, wheat, oats and hay. 

Lafayette issued 563 build- 
ing permits with a value of 
$4.2 million last year and West 
Lafayette issued 186 permits 
with a value of $5.7 million. 

There are nine parks ig the 
two cities consisting of 237.2 
acres. 


THE FRENCH, who became 
the first white men to settle 
at Post Ouiatenon, 4 miles 
south of Lafayette, in 1717, 
and Gen. William Henry Harri- 
son, who successfully ran the 
Indians out of the territory, 
stand as the cornerstones of 
today’s Lafayette. 


The Tippecanoe Battle 

The Battle of Tippecanoe on 
Nov, 7, 1811, about 7 miles 
northeast of Lafayette, was 
the last great struggle east of 
the Mississippi River over the 
vital question of whether the 
redmen would hold their forest 
homes or they would give way 
to the paleface’s ax of civiliza- 
tion. 

The struggle against the 
Indians began to sizzle in the 
summer of 1811 when the two 
sons of a Shawnee chief, 
Tecumseh and Elskatawa, bet- 
ter known as “The Prophet,” 
began to show signs of hos- 
tility. 

Harrison, then governor of 
the Indiana Territory, sug- 
gested to the Federal govern- 
ment the establishment of a 
military post high up on the 
Wabash and seizure of the two 
Indian leaders as hostages for 
peace. 


WHEN IT WAS learned that 
Tecumseh had gone South and 
that the Prophet was prepar- 
ing his tribesmen for war, 
Harrison called for Col. John 
Boyd’s 300-member regiment 


stationed in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and gathered a militia of 500, 
partly from Kentucky which 
included three mounted com- 
panies. 

They went up the Wabash 
from Vincennes to Terre Haute 
and established a post named 
Fort Harrison. The Prophet 
scorned attempts for peace 
talks and Harrison pressed 
forward until on Nov. 6 his 
troops encamped within 3 
miles of the Prophet’s village. 

Harrison arranged his camp 
in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram. Guards were 
posted and the rest of the 
soldiers fell into sound slum- 
ber. 


MEANWHILE in the Indian 
camp, the Prophet explained 
his surprise attack, telling his 
warriors not to be afraid be- 
cause he had the power to 
change the soldiers’ bullets 
into butter. 

In an intense darkness the 
warriors crept through the 
prairie grass feeling a slight 
drizzle of rain on their backs. 
Shortly after midnight they 
rushed Harrison’s camp. 

The soldiers, most of whom 
had never been in battle, 
quickly extinguished their 
camp fires. A desperate fight 
ensued. The Indians attacked 
and retreated several times 
until the mounted companies 
found and dispersed them in 
the dawn. 


THE SOLDIERS pushed on 
into Prophets village and 
found it deserted. The town 
was burned and Harrison, who 
lost more than 60 men and had 
twice that many wounded, 
ordered a retreat to Vincennes. 

Today a 92-foot granite 
monument commemorates the 
Battle of Tippecanoe. It rests 
on a 7-acre site on the south 
edge of Battleground and be- 
longs to the State of Indiana. 


Linking the 
OHIO RIVE 


GREAT LAK 


with 
NEW RAILROAD 


NEW MONON 
sets the pace . . . for modern shippers 


Modernization, up-grading of equipment and property 
promises lower shipping and handling costs. Modern 
service includes: 


E Fleet of New Alco Diesel Locomotives — 2,750 H.P. EACH .. . Biggest 
Motive Power in U.S.A. High Speed, Fast Turnaround “Unitized” Trains. 


E New IBM Computer System ... Complete Programming and Tracing 
Reports on Every Shipment. 


@ Fleet of New “HIGH CUBE” Hopper Cars . . . Each Carries 100-Plus 
Tons of Bulk Payload. Extra Capacity pays off in Substantial Savings 
to Shippers. 


E Fastest, Shortest, Strongest-Link Between Traffic-Rich Ohio River and 
Booming Industrial Complex at the Foot of Lake Michigan. 


MILWAUKEE ` 
EE iier 


ktit) Enospa tee Beye 


ll C Lae. 
-MICHIGAN 
WAUREGAN 


THE NEW 
MONON 


W. C. COLEMAN, 
CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT 
THE McCORMICK BUILDING 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60604 
HARRISON 7-3303 


Principal cities and areas 
in Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky served by the 
Monon Railroad 
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Indiana’s Record Food Production 


MUSCLES, SWEAT AND DETERMINATION 9° Movers: of The Stor 


Indiana’s fields are rich in corn... 


JAROM THAT December of 
1816 when Thomas Lin- 
coln made his crude camp in 
the Pigeon Creek valley, 150 
years of Indiana agriculture 
have rolled up record after 
record of food production. 

Farming accomplishments of 
this and other states of the 
great Northwest Territory have 
become marvels of the world. 
Few spots on earth can equal 
the breadth and depth of 
wealth won from the soils of 
this rich region in a century 
and a half. 


THOMAS LINCOLN, just as 
the other hardy men of that 
day, was not daunted by 
winter winds when he brought 
his family across the Ohio 
River on the crude ferry near 
Troy, to trudge 16 wilderness 
miles into Pigeon Creek set- 
tlement. But he had little time 
to build a cabin for shelter 
against the elements after 
arrival. 


His half-faced camp was 
a three-sided lean-to of poles, 
boards and animal skins fac- 
ing an open stone fireplace. 
By spring he had cleared a 
few acres for planting of 


Indian corn and was ready 
to build the log house which 
was to live in history as his 
son, Abe’s, boyhood home. 


By October 1817, Thomas 
was able to “enter” 160 acres 
at the government land office 
at Vincennes for his tilling. 

That was the pattern of the 
era as Indiana became a state. 
Men cut away forests, let the 
logs lie where they fell, then 
joined in community log roll- 
ing and log burning festivities 
so fields could be planted. 
Barn “raisings” followed as 
hand-chipped beams were 
shaped. 

Farm owners had no time 
to leave the land except for 
special trips to the nearest 
hamlet for store goods and on 
Sundays to church. By muscle 
and sweat, they reaped enough 
corn for hominy, added a few 
sheep when they could — to 
get wool for clothing that was 
better than deerskin (which 
rains shrank and hardened). 


WITH RIFLE, the ax, a 
wedge, maybe an adz, a few 
hoes and rakes, a scythe, a 
saw or two and native inge- 
nuity, they cut and carved 


THE NEW .HOME OF 


“ED MARTIN FORD, | 


- YOUR FAMILY FORD DEALER 


“ED MARTIN FORD 


770 SHADELAND AVE. 359-9231 


Her livestock help feed 
the world... 


their way to garner food 
enough for al] in their house- 
holds. Unbelievable as it may 
seem now, few went hungry. 
Across the southern hills, 
up the Whitewater Valley, into 
the central and northern loams 
and onto the beginnings of 
the vast prairie of the cen- 
tral continent at the edge of 
the constantly flowing Tippe- 
canoe River, the settlers 
stretched their legs. 


Then they dug in— and 
stayed to welcome the Mc- 
Cormick reaper, the steel 
moldboard plow for break- 
ing ground, the threshing 
machines and lamps of a 
gawdiness unequaled around 
the world to light the parlors 
of weatherboard houses. Still 
the farmers were |in commu- 
nities all their own. 


Horse power and mule pow- 
er were sufficient for 100 
years as farming forged a 
path toward new horizons of 
food-fiber production. 


ONE MILESTONE on this 
progressive course was estab- 
lished by Abraham Lincoln, 
the President, when he signed 
the famous Morrill Act of 
1862, creating the land grant 


college system. Purdue Uni- 
versity was to become one of 
the most notable of these 
unique schools. 

Justin Smith Morrill, the 
Vermonter who was born a 
year later than Lincoln, had 
the vision of grants of land 
to provide for colleges that 
would teach, not only the 
classics that had dominated 
education up to that time, but 
also “subjects related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic 
arts,’ as well as military 
sciences. 

Morrill, then in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and 
later a long-time senator, was 
supported on his bill by Lin- 
coln, who knew the needs of 
rural America because he had 
lived so close to them in 
Southern Indiana as a youth. 


THE LAND grant colleges 
have fostered agricultural 
growth that is unequalled in 
all the world. The Morrill Act 
was followed by the Hatch 
Act of 1887, which authorized 
experiment stations to be set 
up in connection with land 
grant colleges. 

Then came the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly action of 1911 
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OVER A 


CENTURY 


OF SERVICE 
TO 


CENTRAL 
INDIANA 


Midwestern VIEW! NG 
Merchants PUBL le 
HIBBEN, 
a PA Arri 


752 E. MARKET ST 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 46202 


BLOOMINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


SERVING THE 


Serving 

the nation for 47 years 
from Indiana, where the 
automotive industry was 
born. 


BOWES 


INDIANAPOLIS 


the famous “500” line 
of car care products 


uuu” DRAPERY aud 
SLIPCOVER Ceatueuls 
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Largest drapery and slipcover manufacturer in the Middle West 


AERO specializes in creating HAPPY rooms! A 
room treatment—oddly—can rouse or soothe the 
emotions, create warmth or coolness, excitement 
or monotony, harmony or discord. We like to ac- 
cent the pleasant . . . create rooms that make ypu 
feel good when you enter .. . “HAPPY rooms” if 
you please. Our decorators, while not miracle- 
men, sometimes come awfully’ close—at a LOW 
COST hard to believe. Actually this service is FREE, 
and without obligation. The TERMS, most liberal. 


AERO 


DRAPERIES 
SLIPCOVERS 
VENETIANS 
DRAPERY CLEANING 
UPHOLSTERY 


phone 639-6551 


AERO 


working wonders with interiors 
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FOR 68 YEARS 
GUARANTEE AUTO 


has offered 
an old-fashion 


guarantee to 
its customers 
throughout 
the state of 
Indiana... 


' 
| 


“COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
or YOUR MONEY BACK” 


Is there a guarantee of quality stronger than this? 


MEET MERCHANDISING WITH A 
DIFFERENCE —Guarantee Auto 
Stores were founded on the prin- 
ciple that price, without quality, is 
| no buy at all. We sell only good quality, 
at the lowest possible price. Twenty- 
seven stores, located in Central and 
‘Northern Indiana, give us mass pur- 
chasing power. We buy for less so you 
buy for less. 
Primarily an automotive supply store, 
we are an Indiana owned company, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis for 
68 years. While tires represent our 
largest volume of sales in the auto- 
motive category, we also offer house- 
hold and sporting goods items, plus 
electrical appliances, radios, tele- 
vision, toys, and lawn, garden and out- 
door living supplies. 

CUSTOMER CONVENIENCES: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS — modern 
and well equipped for prompt instal- 
lation of tires, batteries, seat covers, 

mufflers, shock absorbers 
and other automotive items. 


CREDIT PLANS — to extend your 
buying power. Budget Payment, 
Charge Account and Layaway Plans. 


SALES HELP PLUS FAST CHECK- 
OUT SERVICE — Guarantee Auto of- 
fers Check-Out Counters, plus Trained 
Sales Personnel to help when needed. 
WIDE SELECTION -Our auto acces- 
sories lines are complete. (For 
example, while other stores offer 
six rearview mirrors, we offer twelve!) 
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Now offering an excellent opportunity to 
own your own business as a franchised 
dealer. 


MUSCLES, SWEAT AND DETERMINATION 


Soybeans are a million dollar cash crop .. . 


Continued from Page 29 


creating an Indiana Extension 
Service for agriculture and 
the Federal Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914 that formulated the 
nation-wide Extension Service. 
Thus, for more than a half- 
century, fast distribution of 
information on improved 
methods of crop and livestock 
management has been a key- 
note of farm advancements. 


The Civil War was the first 
unforgettable proof that Indi- 
ana could come through with 
food and fiber for any emer- 
gency. Many farm leaders 
believe historians, up to this 
day, have failed to give prop- 
er recognition to the vital 
role played by farmers of the 
north as food producers in 
the conflict with cotton dom- 
inated Southern states. 


Indiana’s State Fair, one of 
the best in America, had its 
beginning in 1852, and since 
has been a showcase of agri- 
culture excellence. 


WHILE NEW CROP seeds 
and better pigs, sheep and 


cattle were being brought 
along in every part of the 
state, it was not until the 
World War I period that dra- 
matic changes occurred on our 
farms. First tractors, steel- 
wheeled and crude, edged into 
the fields. 


Before World War II rub- 
ber tires came along to add 
speed and handling con- 
veniences. 


Horses and mules no longer 
are needed. The fields once 
seeded to timothy hay and 
grains, to feed the four- 
legged power units, are avail- 
able for money-crops. 


Soybeans, introduced in the 
Midwest and Indiana only 40 
to 50 years ago, have climbed 


‘to high standing as a source 


of cash for farmers and for 
purchasing power in rural 
communities of the state. 


Corn, of course, always has 
been the basic crop of Indi- 
ana, with some 85 per cent 
of it still being used on the 
farms. The rest goes to a vast 
array of industrial uses. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY INDIANA #® 


You're a remarkable state, Indiana. 150 years old and you still have 
your beauty. You've apportioned your resources to everyone's benefit, 
including generations yet unborn. And you've nurtured a sense of pride 
among your citizenry that has few equals. We should know. AFNB has 
correspondent banking relationships in all 92 of your counties. That 


puts us right at the center of things. AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK 
Frank E. McKinney H. Prentice Browning Kenneth F. Valentine 
Chairman of the Board President Vice Chairman of the Board 
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Hoosier prize cattle are noted 
throughout the world... 
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TRACTORS AND all sorts 
of other machines now are 
necessities. So are fertilizers, 
pesticides, insecticides and 
other chemicals. Farmers are 
able to do much more work in 
less time. 

Electricity has been taken 
to the farms— more than 98 
per cent of them now have 
it—during the last three dec- 
ades through the rural electri- 
fication system. 

Family facilities are as 
modern as those in any city 
home. Rural living has lost 
its isolation completely. 

Farm revenues of about 
$1.4 billion a year in Indiana 
place it in the first 10 among 
all states for agricultural pro- 
duction. Yet Indiana is 39th 
in size. 

Farm products, year after 
year, still form the base of 
all economic growth. 
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: RCAVICTOR EDUCATION 


Makes Indiana the HELPED CARVE 
Color Television Capital | | INDIANA'S PATH 


of the World 


RCA pioneered and perfected Color TV. Today, 
more people own RCA Victor Color TV than 
any other kind. 


Some 20,000 Hoosiers work at RCA plants in 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, Marion and Mon- 
ticello— meeting the mushrooming demand for 
Color TV as well as many other RCA products. 


Our company has thrived in Indiana’s healthy 
economic climate. And now, as we celebrate 
the state’s Sesquicentennial, it seems appro- 
priate to salute Hoosier pride of workmanship 
and devotion to quality. These have done much 
to make RCA Victor the world’s most popular 
Color Television. 


© THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 


By Graham M. Le Stourgeon 


DUBLIC EDUCATION began in Indiana in the 1790s with 
Federal aid to a parochial school. 


This was a $200 annual stipend paid irregularly to Abbe Jean 
Rivet, whose school at Vincennes had a curriculum of reading, 
writing, singing and catechism. 


The first schools in Indiana were the good works of the 
churches or of socially conscious individuals. 


THE QUAKERS OPENED MANY SCHOOLS in the White- 
water Valley and the Presbyterians built schools in their settle- 
ments. 


The Owenites at New Harmony experimented with infant 
education, manual training and pupil motivation. News of these 
experiments traveled East, then returned to Indiana a few 
generations later in the new theories of education. 


The churches continued their leadership into higher education. 


HANOVER COLLEGE WAS FOUNDED by the Presbyterians 
in 1827, Wabash College by Presbyterians in 1832, Franklin 
College by Baptists in 1832, DePauw University by Methodists 
in 1835, Butler University by the Disciples of Christ in 1855. 


The University of Notre Dame, now among the greatest 
Roman Catholic universities, was begun by seven brothers of 
the Congregation of tie Holy Cross in 1842. 


Two years earlier the Sisters of Providence traveled from 
Ruille-sur-Loire, France, to found St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
at Terre Haute 


ROMAN CATHOLICS ALSO GAVE Indiana othe: great 
colleges: St. Francis College at Fort Wayne, St. Joseph’s College 
at Rensselaer, St. Mary’s College at South Bend, Marian College 
in Indianapolis 


Other churches established and supported Anderson College 
(Church of God), Concordia College at Fort Wayne (Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod), Earlham College (Society of Friends), 
Evansville College (Methodists, jointly supported by the Evans- 
ville Chamber of Commerce), Goshen College (Mennonite Church), 
Huntington College (United Brethren Church), Indiana Central 
College in Indianapolis (United Brethren Church), Manchester 
College (Church of the Brethren), Valparaiso University (Lutheran 
University Association). 


INDIANA ALSO HAS TWO COLLEGES highly regarded for 
their engineering programs: Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute and Tri-State College at Angola. 


The system of state colleges was begun in 1804 with 
Vincennes College, now supported jointly by the state and by 
Knox County. 


Indiana University was begun in 1824, Purdue University 
in 1869, Indiana State University in 1870 and Ball State University 
in 1918. 


Purdue and Indiana also established what amounts to a 
system of junior colleges, with regional campuses at larger 
cities throughout the state. Now some of these regional campuses 
are becoming complete colleges, with programs leading to 
bacheiors’ degrees and advanced degrees. 


INDIANA WAS THE FIRST STATE in the union to provide 
in its constitution for free public education, but it was not 
until after the Civil War that general tax levies were authorized 
to finance these good intentions. 


It was in Indiana and the other states of the old Northwest 
that the idea that all citizens must be educated finally was 
brought to pass 


The citizens of the Old Northwest, more than the citizens 
of the older East and South, were willing to support this idea 
with money given tc thei: churches and governments 


Education now claims a majority of the Hoosier tax dollars. 


GOVERNOR PAUL V. McNUTT in 1933 dedicated the new 
state gross income tax “to save our schools.” The state’s educa- 
tional system then was collapsing under the economic burdens 
of the Great Depression. 


The schools survived, then faced a new crisis in the 1950s 
when the great masses of “war babies” grew old enough for 
school. 


The schools met this crisis, but the cost was whopping 
increases in personal property taxes. 


The schools thus were cited again for a new state tax, the 
sales tax passed in 1963, “to relieve local property tax burdens.” 


ONE OF THE GREAT BATTLES in Hoosier education the 
consolidation of smal! school districts into large school districts, 
was fought through the 1950s and now seems to be passing. 


But a new battle already has begun for control of a great 
new area: post-high school education. 


The traditional boundaries between high schoo] and college 
are vanishing wtih these programs to train workers for the new 
technologies in industry, science, medicine, business and govern- 


ment, 


The battle for control of these programs is being fought 
between the high school and college groups. 


Partners in progress with Indiana Industry 


Inland has been lending a helping hand 
in indiana industry since 1925. Inland’s 
plants in Indianapolis and Evansville 
design and manufacture shipping con- 
tainers for more than 500 of Indiana’s 
finest companies. Inland provides these 
companies with total packaging value 
.. . supplying boxes that assure safe 
shipment at the lowest possible pack- 


aging costs. Literally thousands of prod- 
ucts are shipped to markets everywhere 
in Inland containers. Thus, Inland 
helps Indiana industry make more and 
better products available to more peo- 
ple at less cost. By employing more 
than 1800 dedicated, talented Hoosiers, 
Inland contributes substantially to 
Indiana’s economic welfare. 


Executive Offices: 120 East Market Street, Indianapolis 
Indianapolis Plant and General Offices: 700 East Morris Street 
Evansville District Plant and Office : 2000 Lynch Road e 
Applied Research Facility, Industrial Research Park, Purdue University N s 


INLAND CONTAINER CORPORATION 


3 Kraft Mills o Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MAKER OF VEHICLE PARTS SINCE 1898. 


SUPPLIER OF RADIATOR CAPS, GASO- 
LINE CAPS AND OIL FILLER CAPS FOR 
ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT ON AMERICA’S 
FINE AUTOMOBILES SINCE 1924. 


SUPPLIER OF REPLACEMENT CAPS TO 
THE AUTOMOTIVE AFTERMARKET 


SINCE 1938. 


STANT CAPS ARE KNOWN AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


STANT CAPS WERE USED ON ALL THE 


FINISHERS IN THE INDIANAPOLIS 500 (CONNERSVILLE, Ind.—John 
SINCE 1960. — Conner, frontier fur trader 

and merchant, has long been 
credited with a major role in 
the establishment of Conners- 
STANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. vite. But of no less impor- 


Subsidiary of Purolator Products, Inc. tance to Southeastern Indiana 


CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 47331 was the prominence of his role 
in creating Fayette County 


some 15 years after he first 
came to the area. 


Fayette County’s history 


We Invite You to Live- Work -Play in 
CONNERSVILLE! 


You will like Connersville! All of the facilities of a large city are avail- 
able within a short drive of an hour—and yet you can enjoy The Ad- 
vantages of Relaxed “Small-Town” Living Here in Connersville! 


Consider these other advantages: 
* Many job opportunities in diversified industry 
* A rapidly expanding local economy 
% An up-to-the-moment school system 
* Excellent recreational facilities close at hand 


* A good labor climate 


A warm welcome and the opportunity for a pleasant and profitable 
life awaits you and your family in Connersville 


Won't You Join Us? 


THE CONNERSVILLE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
FAYETTE BANK & TRUST CO. 
CENTRAL STATE BANK 
UNION SAVINGS & LOAN ASS°’N.,, 
FAYETTE FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASS’N. 


A city of scenic beauty 


Terre Haute 


CONNERSVILLE 


By Dick Konstanzer 


dates back to Dec. 24, 1818, 
when the first Indiana General 
Assembly, meeting in the state 
capitol at Corydon, adopted a 
bill creating Fayette County 
from portions of Wayne and 
Franklin counties. 

CONNER, who already was 
something of a legend for his 
ability to spot an embryo 
opportunity and squeeze from 
it every potential long before 


We're sorry we can’t 
gift wrap your 


a ~~ || Sesquicentennial 
: present, Indiana. 


But it takes 
too much paper to wrap 


the 693,000 sq. Tt. 
addition to our 


A eity of churches 


it attained door-knocking size Connersville was incorpo- 


on its own, was elected the rated Feb. 15, 1841. At the 


first State Senator from Frank- 
lin County. 

With the establishment of 
Fayette County to the north, 
he relinquished that role to as- 
sume the position of the 
county’s first sheriff, the 
appointment being made just 
six days after Fayette County 
had come into being. 

There were less than 10 
dwelling houses in Conners- 
ville when it was selected as 
the county seat on Feb. 17, 
1819. 

Although it is one of Indi- 
ana’s smaller counties in size, 
Fayette nonetheless has had a 
history of steady but unspec- 
tacular growth, both in indus- 
try and agriculture. 


Connersville, as the county 
seat, grew and prospered de- 
spite the fact no main routes, 
either for road or rail traffic 
cross its boundaries, 

One leg of the Whitewater 
Canal did create a stir in the 
1840’s but the boom it was ex- 
pected to create never really 
materialized. 


Of busy 


time only 596 of the county’s 
9,387 residents resided within 
its borders. The trend has re- 
versed itself with the passing 
of years and now over two- 
thirds of the entire county 
population is centered at the 
county seat. 


INDUSTRY HAS PLAYED 
a vital role in Fayette County 
almost since its founding. 

Prominent families who had 
helped settle the area became 
substantial enough to launch 
industrial ventures, such as the 
Connersville Land and De- 
velopment Company, started 
in 1886 by John B. McFarlan 
Sr. with the aid of other 
“home-grown” industrialists. 

Much of Connersville’s in- 
dustry today is centered in 
this area on the westside of 
the city. 

Later, the McFarlan Motor 
Car Company helped spur 
Connersville’s role in the bud- 
ding automotive industry. The 
city became known as “Little 
Detroit” because of the large 


(Continued on Page 36) 


streets 


Connersville plant. 


PHILCO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF Gord MetorCompany, 


TELEVISION - STEREO PHONOGRAPHS 
RADIO - HOME LAUNDRY - RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS » AIR CONDITIONERS 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY THE WORLD OVER 
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outstanding career 
opportunities at ROOTS” 


y Roots-Connersville is 112 years old, Indiana is 150, and the fu- 
$ ture looks great for both! Roots is a dynamic, growing company. 
| The major markets Roots serves are growing—including gas 
; distribution, pulp and paper, waste treatment, mining and met- 
t allurgy, petro-chemical, pneumatic conveying, hi-vacuum, Cur- 
f rently pioneering in the field of fluid dynamics, after achieving 
world leadership in air and gas handling, Roots is expanding its 
product line of rotary positive blowers, vacuum pumps and gas 
meters; single stage centrifugals; multi-stage centrifugals; spir- 
axial compressors; and instrumentation. You and your family 
will enjoy living in Connersville —a small-city atmosphere within 
a short drive of Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Dayton. 


| expanding markets offer 
| 
| 
| 


Engineering and sales opportunities offer 
outstanding growth for careers in engineered 
products. Contact Roots Personnel Depart- 
ment. We are an equal opportunity employer. 
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CONNERSVILLE 
DIVISION OF (MESSER ) INDUSTRIES 
I i CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Rootsmeters® Vacuum Blowers Sp:raxial® Compressors 
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Centrifugal Compressors 
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CONNERSVILLE 


(Continued From Page 35) 


number of cars and parts pro- 
duced there. Among cars 
manufactured in Connersville 
were the Lexington, Empire, 
Howard, VanAuken Electric, 
Ansted, Auburn and Cord. 


Once the auto industry 
diminished, many of the small 
firms faded from the scene 
and Connersville industry 
moved into the appliance 
fields. Emphasis remains there 
today. 

Philco Corporation now is 
the city’s largest employer and 
thousands of refrigerators, air 
conditioners, stoves and 
freezers roll from assembly 
lines each week. 

One of Fayette County’s 
most unique attractions is the 
Mary Gray- Bird Sanctuary, a 
gift to the Indiana Audubon 
Society from former t0th Dis- 
trict Congressman Finley 
Gray, who died in 1947. 

Situated on a 654-acre tract 


in Columbia and Orange Town- 
ships, the sanctuary acts as a 
natural haven for countless 
species of birds and draws 
thousands of visitors each 
year. 


THE ORDERLY growth of 
Fayette County, sometimes 
labeled painfully slow by pro- 
gressive advocates of rapid ex- 
pansion, seems destined to 
boom to heights never before 
attained when the huge new 
Rrookville Reservoir is com- 
pleted in the next few years, 


Although most of the vast 
lake it will create will be in 
Franklin County, the Brook- 
ville Reservoir will open up the 
entire Eastern Indiana area to 
new recreational and indus- 
trial prospects. Today’s lead- 
ers are determined to follow 
John Conner’s early foresight 
in seizing the opportunities it 
offers. 


20 Years 


Connersville 
Paint & Supply 
Co. Inc. 


The Connersville 


in Connersville 
with Fine Paints 
for All Uses 


Water Works 
“Small Enough 
to Know You — 
Large Enough 
to Serve You” 


Proud to be a part of Connersville, from where we 
. have been serving the entire Appliance, Automotive, 
and Farm Equipment Industry since 1918! 


Equipped to design, build, 
and try out quality dies 
to customers’ specifications 


Reavy Macuine Toor a Di Co. 
CONNERSVILLE. INDIANA 


NOIS AVENUE — 
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ndiana's Beacon 


ndianapolis' We’ve been growing with Greater Indianapolis for 
Soldiers and a mere 132 years. Because we believe in using our 
Sailor's Monument resources and talents to help our customers and 
s known throughout community. (A “what-have-we-done-for-you-lately”’ 
he world as a philosophy). It’s a philosophy we'll keep. And, in 
ymbol of the just 18 short years, be as old as Indiana is today. 


apital city. The 


tatue of Miss 
ndiana is on fop. INDIANA 


NATIONAL 


THE BANK IN INDIANAPOLIS 
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For 71 Years 
and 

3 Generations 
we are 

proud fo 


have been 
of service 
where you 
can... 
ORDER BY 
PHONE WITH CONFIDENCE! 


MADISON AVE. FLOWER SHOP 
Est. 1895 


dison Ave. 786-0431 ALN SETS SES LES PL DS oe Pa 


Zale’s! Now In Its 42nd Year With 
12 Stores In Indiana And Growing 


Zales 


Stylish 14K bridal set features 
three round and four baguette 
diamonds. $475 


diamonds 
belong in 
her modern 


Seven diamonds are bril- 
liantly set in this gorgeous 
14K gold bridal pair. $350 


An emerald-cut compli- 
mented by four round dia- 
monds, 14K gold set. $350 


Individual high-rise setting 
shows six diamonds in this 
14K bridal set. $195 


New Harmony’s ‘roofless church’ 


sail 


(tae. 


Stunning diamond solitaire in 
modern 6-prong setting of 
14K gold with matching wed- 
ding band. $150 
Illustrations enlarged 
to show detail 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 
CONVENIENT TERMS 
3056:13 


EZALE'S 


ZALES JEWELERS IN ANDERSON, INDIANAPOLIS, KOKOMO, MICHIGAN CITY AND RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Utopian Experiment 


By Philip F. Cliftord 


EORGE RAPP led his fol- 

lowers to Indiana in 1814 

to build at Harmonie a fitting 

place to await the second 
coming of Christ. 


And 11 years later they 
abandoned their town, embar- 
rassed and mortified at the 
prosperity they had found on 
the Wabash banks. 


The Rappites were German 
brethren who were among the 
first in America to practice a 
bucolic and devoutly Christian 
communism (or communitarian 
socialism). 


They sought holiness on 
earth through celibacy, self- 
denial and endless toil. But 
when they practiced their 
endless toil upon Hoosier soil, 
they found the rewards to be 
uncomfortably bountiful. 


Their first settlement was 
at Harmonie, Pa., and from 
there the Rappites, or Har- 
monists, trekked to Indiana to 
find George Rapp’s promised 
land of “unbelievable beauty 
and productivity.” 

By 1825 they had brought 
20,000 acres of that land un- 
de: cultivation and built a 
community of 180 buildings, 
some imposing structures of 
brick and stone that still 
stand. 


PROSPERITY at Harmonie 
(renamed New Harmony in 
1824) drew others of the faith- 
ful. By 1825 the community 
counted 1,000 residents. 

It was then that Rapp, with 
what historians have called 
“dramatic suddenness,” sold 
the place and led his flock 
back to the less fertile valleys 
of Pennsylvania. 


The second coming at New 
Harmony was Robert Owen, 
the British industrialist and 
Utopian who bought the town 
complete from Rapp. 

Owen had been remarkably 
successful as an industrialist 
in Great Britain, but he had 
also become concerned that 
the Industrial Revolution was 
building upon the degredation 
of the workers 

He saw cities as evil sinks 
for the workers and evolved, 
finally, a theory based upon 
small, self-sufficient communi- 
ties where all would work and 
share the fruits of their labors. 


OWEN WORKED out for- 
mulae for computing the prop- 
er size of the Utopian com- 
munities and even developed 
an architectural system that 
became a central part of the 
plan. 


Owen was proposing no less 
than a revolution, but one by 
example rather than by vio- 
lence. He believed firmly that 
he needed simply to establish 
successful model communities 
and the rest of the world 
would willingly and enthusi- 
astically remodel itself accord- 
ing to the Owen plan. 


But Owen’s New Harmony 
fell victim to schism and dis- 
agreement. After reorganiza- 
tions and realignments the 
project collapsed and was 
abandoned in 1827, after only 
two years. 


The Utopian communities, 
some religious and some eco- 
nomic, were a minor but per- 
sistent feature of the Ameri- 
can frontier. At least 130 such 
communities were established, 
most but briefly. from 1663 to 
the late 1860s. 

The Shakers. whose heritage 
survives in architecture and 
furniture with beautiful sim- 
plicity. came to Indiana in 
1810 to found a community 
on Busseron Creek. about 16 
miles north of Vincennes in 
Sullivan County 


THE MENNONITES and 
Amish survived the main- 
stream forces of the American 
economy and society. Their 
communities still prosper in 
Northern Indiana 

But the Rannites and Owen- 
ites of New Harmony are the 
state's mnst famous communi- 
tarians, New Harmony has an- 
other claim in historv: the first 
women’s club in the United 
States was founded there in 
1859. 

Much of what the Rappites 
and Owenites built at New 
Harmony has been preserved: 
the fortress-granary, commu- 
nity house, Owen's library and 
laboratory, the Rappite ceme- 
tery, the maze, and many of 
the Rappite homes have been 
restored. 

New Harmony has been de- 
signated a National Historic 
Site. 


EOS. 
DATES 


1816—INDIANA BECOMES A 
STATE 

1820—Indiana University founded 

1821-—Indiarapolis founded 

1825-——-State capital moved to In- 
dianapolis 

1838—Last Indian tribe leaves in- 
diana 

1839-—First railroad built 

1840-——William Henry Harrison 
elected President 

1845—Johnny Appleseed dies 

1851—Second state constitution 
written 

1852——First Indiana State Fair held 

1859-—First women’s club in U.S. 


Historie 


VINCENNES 


begun at New Harmony 
1866-—Grand Army of the Repub- 

lic begun in tndianapolis 
1867—First successful gall bladder 

operation performed by Dr. 


The George Rogers Clark Memorial, erected in 1929, 
contains a statue of Clark and paintings depicting the 
difficulties encountered in capture of Fort Sackville. 


J. S. Bobbs, Indianapolis 
1869-—1.U. becomes first state uni- 
versity to give equal rights to 
co-eds 
1880—-Wakash hecomes tirst elec- 
trically lighted city in world 
1883-——First night baseball game 
played at Fort Wayne 
1888—Statehcuse built 
1888-—Benjomin Harrison elected 


President 
1894—Elwood Haynes invents an 
automobile ‘ 
1900-—Socialist Party founded in ! 
fndianapolis | 


1902-—Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment dedicated 

1911—First 500-Mile Race (Ray 
Harroun won) 

1916—James Whitcomb Riley dies 

1916—First Indiana stote park 
(Turkey Run) opened 

1917—State tlag adopted 

1925—Trial of D. C. Stephenson 
breaks power of Ku Klux 


Young Abraham Lincoln is honored by this bridge, the 
Lincoln Memorial Bridge, where he crossed into illinois 
to begin his career. 


Œ Developed right here in Indiana, the new Stewart-Warner 
fuel-to-helium heat exchanger will play an important part in getting 
our first astronauts on the moon. In fact, the initial shipment from 
„indiana has already been made to use on the Lunar Excursion 
Module in NASA's Apollo Program. Stewart-Warner's South Wind 
Division, located in Indianapolis, developed the complex new 

hgat exchanger with a revolutionary high reliability standard, .99999. 
Such reliability assures the proper function of the descent 
propulsion system which provides the essential LEM “soft landing.” 
Essential, did we say? It’s SUPER CRITICAL if we want to keep 

our astronauts alive! Besides its never before achieved 


Kian 
1931—Knute Rockne killed in plane reliability, the newly developed heat exchanger is designed to 

crash provide 20,000 hours of maintenance-free life and is a non-redundant 
B3 L Firs State income .tox system in itself for absolute control of helium temperature. 

adopted 


1934—John Dillinger of Mooresville 
killed at Chicago 
1948—Tornadoes destroy Coatesville 
1954-—World’s first transistor radio 
made in Indianapolis 
1960-—Tell City air disaster kills 63 
1963—First state sales tax adopted 
1964— Coliseum disaster kills 64 
1965—Palm Sunday tornadoes rip 
Northern Indiana 
1966—INDIANA SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR 


See ee” 


3 


The engineering excellence and the advanced “state-of-the-art” we 
have been able to achieve at Stewart-Warner should be a source 

of pride to all Hoosiers . . . especially when we see it at work 

to put U. S. astronauts on the moon. 


For engineering excellence . . . the highest reliability . . . superior 
capabilities, you don’t have to look out of the State of Indiana. 
Just look to the South Wind Division of Stewart-Warner and 

the next time 


Be specific... Specify 


to meet your needs best. 


STEWART- WARNER 


The Cathedral of St. Francis Xavier is seen from the old 
French Cemetery in the rear. In the cemetery are bodies 
of nearly 500 of the original French settlers. 


E 
} 
1514 DROVER STREET 
Excellence INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46207 i 

| 
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= Just a Few Borar More You Can Own a 


of Natic 


BRAND 


On Sale at All 


ADMIRAL TELEV 
AMERICAN of N 
AUTHENTIC 

BASSETT INDUS 


Bedroom, Dining 
BERNHARDT 
CANTERBURY C 
COLONY BEDRO 
CURTIS MATHE! 
DAYSTROM DIM 
EUREKA CLEAN! 
FAIRFIELD CHA 
FUGGITTI STUD 
GRAND SPINET 
HARDWICK GA 
HAUSSKE-HARL 
HOTPOINT API 
KELLER DINING 
KROEHLER MAI 
LANE TABLES / 
MARCIA OF CA 
MERSMAN TAE 
MOHAWK CAR 
NAVIS-SMITH | 
NORWALK UPI 


Millions, yes millions, have already discovered the joy ond comfort of sleeping 
on Beautyrest. Its exclusive individual coil construction is unlike any other, giving 
you the body-fitting comfort and firm back support you want and need! Now for 
just a few dollars more you can luxuriate in the 54% extra space of a King-Size 
Beautyrest ~ it’s 24 inches wider, 5 inches longer than a standard double bed. No 
more sleeping cramped and crowded, no more bumping or disturbing each other. 
You can $-T-R-E-T-C-H out, sleep sounder, better and awaken rested and refreshed. 
Come indulge yourself on a King-Size Beautyrest today. 


| WHY BEAUTYREST IS SUPERIOR 
| TO ALL OTHER MATTRESSES 


a 


= 


GEN etr tta? 


TRY IT, AND SEE. Beoutyrest gives 
single bed comtort in a double bed. 
Individual coils support eoch person 
seporately no matter what the weight. 
There's no roll-together. 


Beautyrest has independent coils. 
Push down on one and the surraund- 
ing coils aren't affected. No sog. 
Beoutyrest supports you. 


in ardinory mattresses, coils ore 
wired together. Push down on one 
and surrounding coils go down 
foo, Mattress sags. No bady 
support. 


) PCT h L PRESTIGE 
ak ` i a PULLMAN COU 
may & ROWE “First il 


SANDEL LAMP: 


And Get an ENORMOUS EXTRA S4VQQQVSO _scuonrance 
In Luxurious Sleeping Comfort iw OTUA 
NO MONEY DOWN LOC. 


ANDERSI 
COLUMB 
CRAWFORD! 
KOKOM( 
LEBANO 
LOGANSP! 
MARIO! 
MUNCI 
GREEN' 


“Opening soon. Builc 


QUEEN SIZE 60x80 Mattress and Box Spring .....sssssseseesssosesoo $199.50 
STANDARD 74” Long Mattress or Box Spring —Full or Twin Size......... $79.50 
EXTRA LONG 80” Mattress or Box Spring —Full or Twin Size..........6 $89.50 


Here's a rare opportunity to save on the bed linens you'll need for your 
King Size Beautyrest. All fine quality from famous Cannon Mills. Save 
shopping time, save money! 


A REGULAR $44.00 VALUE FOR ONLY STOR 


You get: 
1 High Count Percale 2 High Count Percale DAILY 
108”x122” Top Sheet 42x38" Pillow Cases 
; , SATURDAY 
1 High Count Percale 1 Deluxe Quality 
Fitted Bottom Sheet 90x108” Blanket SUNDAY 


Plus a Heavy Duty Quilted Mattress Protector 


ALCO Fine FURNITURE STORES 


More Than 100,000 HOOSIER Families Have Placed Their Confidence in Carr 


JU CAN TRUST, PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD! 


+ fotpoint APPLIAN NCES for 1966 


idly Presents an 


ONOR ROLL 


ionally Advertised 


) NAMES 


i Carrico Stores 


VISION 
Martinsville 


STRIES 


j Room, Tables, Mirrors 


CARPET 

DOMS, 

ES TELEVISION 
NETTES 

IERS 

IRS 

DIOS 

| PIANOS 

S RANGES 
LAN 

PLIANCES 

; ROOM 
NUFACTURING 
AND CHESTS 
LIFORNIA 
LES 

PETS 

LAMPS 
IOLSTERY 


CH 

1 Fashion” 
} 

AFT 

DING 


rrico STORES 
ITED IN 


N, INDIANA 

JS, INDIANA 
VILLE, INDIANA 
, INDIANA* 

i, INDIANA 

RT, INDIANA 

|, INDIANA 

, INDIANA 

ILLE, OHIO 


19 now under construction 


: HOURS 


? A.M. To 9 P.M. 
9 A.M. To 6 P.M. 
1 P.M. To 6 P.M. 


O-EAST 
hington St. 
8508 


© Because .. . “We DO Save You Money!” 


NEW TOTAL-CLEAN RANGE HAS OVEN WALLS 
YOU SLIDE OUT AND SPONGE CLEAN! 


Removable Teflon-coated oven walls wipe clean—the oven door, storage drawer 
and drip pans slip out easily for quick cleaning. That's Total-Clean. Easy to clean 
all over—easy to buy right now! Greatest value ever. Available in white or copper- 
tone. 40” Model sale priced at $219. 


CARRICO-WEST CARRICO-CENTRAL 
3021 W. Washington St. 1436 N. Illinois St. 


632-4408 635-3427 898-6712 


CARRICO-NORTH 
38th and Post Road 


*199 


NO MONEY DOWN 


CARRICO-SOUTH 
2738 Madison Avenue 
787-7294 


Can You Afford NOT to Shop Us? 
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First With the Features Women Want Most 


16.6 «n. Refrigerator-Freezer 
Rolls Out on Wheels for Easy Cleaning 


Uses no more kitchen floor space than alder 12 cu. ft. $9 
models. Features double hydrotors, pullout shelves, of 
deep door storage. Completely NO-FROST throughout. 
Bae Money Down 


You get 12.7 cu. ft. of refrigeration and storage for 
138 pounds of frozen food. No DEFROSTING ever! 


Giant 16-Pound Automatic Washer 
All Porcelain Finish INSIDE and OUT 


A ea 
Powerful 4% H.P. motor washes 2-pound loads of i EE 


“dainties” or family size 16-pound load of deeply 
soiled work clothes with equa! ease. Fountain action 
Filters provide cleanest washes ever. Porcelain a 
finish assures rust and stain-free service. 3 Years to Pay 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
Only Hotpoint Has It 
Hotpoint gives you 90 days to try any appliance 
in your home. If not completely satisfied, Hot- 
point will replace the appliance or refund your 
money as you prefer. 


CARRICO-BRIGHTWOOD 
3639 Roosevelt Road 
545-2335 
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COLUMBUS 
City On The Move 


Ena onoi i 
p cP ELECTRONICS, 1 fe a 
COLUMBUS. INDIANA Ag 


a 


specializing in 
custom molded 
custom decorated 


re 5 vė 


plastic components 


Manufacturers of Iron-cored 


engineering and ; 
Electronic Transformers and 


mold building 


Inductors. 


Columbus, ind. 
Phone: 812-372-8251 


FAMOUS DONUTS 


OVER ONE & A HALF MILLION 
DONUTS ENJOYED BY HUNGRY, 
HUNGRY HOOSIERS EVERY WEEK! 


A striking example of modern church architec- 


It is with pride and gratitude that Hamilton ture is Columbus” North Christian Chyrch: 


Cosco pays tribute to the State of Indiana and “ ‘OLUMBUS, Ind. — In a bit more than a century this commu- 
nity has grown from a backwoods settlement into one of 
the most progressive cities in the United States. 

Columbus is already internationally famous for its architec- 
ture, a showcase of contemporary design in industry, education, 
religious, residential and public architecture. 

The financial fame of the town is built upon Cummins 
Engine, Arvin Industries, Hamilton-Cosco and several others of 
the most dynamic industries in America. 


to its people in this year of commemoration. 
From that significant date 150 years ago, Indiana 
has come to enjoy high rank among the Fifty. 
Whether in science, music or manufacturing . . . 
in art, education or religion, Indiana has made 


profound contributions that will long be re- 

THIS GOES back to 1820, when Gen. John Tipton, a veteran 
of the Indian wars, bought a tract sitting on a knoll above the 
East Fork of the White River. 

The legend that this was an old Indian mound survived until 
1951, when the mound was cut away from an approach to the 
Third Street bridge. It was just a mound that got in the way of 
progress, the bulldozers moved, not an Indian ruin. 

The community that began on and around the knoll was first 
named Tiptonia, in honor of the founder. 


membered. 


Only in an atmosphere of independence, dedi- 
cation and confidence could a state rise to such 


prominence from such humble beginnings. 


And only Hoosiers could have made it possible. 


BUT THE settlers, for reasons unrecorded in history, changed 
the name to Columbus. 

The age of the automobile came comically to Columbus not 
long after the city was incorporated. 

M. O. Reeves built a remarkable car called the “Octana,” 
partly because it had eight wheels. Reeves thought this would 
give it a smoother ride over the ruts on the Bartholomew Coun- 
ty roads. 


THE CAR never went anywhere, financially, and Reeves 
went back to making pulleys. 

The M. O. Reeves Pulley Company in time became part of 
the Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, which today 
has modern plants on the site where Reeves made his pulleys 
back before the turn of the century. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC. » COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


A leading manufacturer of housewares, and juvenile, 


(Cont. on Page 44) 
home and office furniture. 


“This company lives with the fundamental belief that the only 
constant in business is change; that there is always a better way of 
doing every act, performing every service, designing every product 
... and that it is our business to find that better way ... and change to 
it before any competitor does. We seek a management team which 


welcomes the excitement of change and finds high personal 


Chairman 


reward in its pursuit.” 


A: 


trucking, construction, industry and marine uses; of heavy-duty 
filters; of refrigeration and air conditioning units. Indiana 


Cummins: a world-wide manufacturer of diesel engines for 
plants in Columbus, Seymour and South Bend. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 
loyer 


Tp 
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A SALUTE TO INDIANA'S yee rahi es 


City On The Move 


PAST AND FUTURE: ont. From Page a2 


The Irwin Union Bank and Trust Company salutes 
; the State of Indiana for its one-hundred and fifty 
years of growth and progress. For one-hundred of 
these years Irwin Union Bank has been serving the 
communities of South Central Indiana. 


Located in the City of Columbus, Bartholomew 
County, just forty-one scenic miles south of Indian- 
apolis, the Irwin Union Bank had its origin in a 
corner safe of Mr. Irwin’s general store. Today’s 
Saarinen designed, gracefully domed, glass and brick 


office set in a park-like plaza of trees and schrubs 


still retains a county store friendliness while reflect- Cummins Engine is an internationally known 
indusiry. 


ing the growing vitality of space age living and 
modern business. 


| As we build our State’s future horizons, let us re- 
member that greater progress is yet to come. It will 

| be limited only by the mind and imagination of our 

| people. Our future horizons should have no limits. 

| 

| 


B 


pase š = 


ring Company has 


eo AS SR -= = Unie 
Reliance Electrice and Enginee 
this modern plant. 

A generation of Saturday afternoon movie fans remembers 
one of Columbus’ most famous -— or infamous — sons, Ken 
Maynard. Maynard galloped into the sunset in dozens of the 
epic Westerns that Hollywood made by formula back in the 
1930s. 


WHEN HE LIVED in Columbus, Maynard lived high, and he 
contributed mightily to the prosperity of the city’s saloon keep- 
ers. These contributions led to a visit to the local jail, and the 
proof of the story is Ken Maynard’s name, carved on a wall in 
the old county jail. 

Another of Columbus’ citizens, J. Irwin Miller, has won 
soberer and more impressive fame as the genius of Cummins 


ERAIN UNION Engine and as president (from 1961 to 1964) of the Nationa) 


i | BANK AND TRUST COMPANY Council of Churches of Christ. 
Miller, other Cummins executives and the company itself 


> “cc q 39 
Columbus, Indiana—The “City of Progress are deeply involved in community affairs. Two years ago, for 
; > example, Cummins spent $1 million for the public Otter Creek 
A a Golf Course, one of the finest in the state. 
} 
! somber VEE Ete. pe COLUMBUS is proud of its recently consolidated school sys- 
| ® tem (21 elementary schools, two junior high schools and one 


senior high) and rightly so. 

The schools’ holding power (the percentage of school-age 
children who graduate) is 14 per cent higher than the national 
averages, 84 per cent for Columbus to 70 per cent for the 
nation. 

Three years ago the active, aggressive Columbus Chamber of 


Commerce outlined the city’s most pressing needs. Today, these 
needs have all been met. 


t 


i 
bd 


4: i 
! È 
di 
n ma ae) Sd 


THE “DEATH VALLEY” district of tarpaper shacks and out- 
door toilets has been cleared, and the ground made into a com- 
T iras oniox aane munity park. 

T aerate A new county jail has replaced the old penal antique that 
served Bartholomew County justice for a century. 


(Cont. on Page 45) 


COLUMBUS 
City On The Move 


(Cont. From Page 44) 


Ane indpinerten is equally important to the 
city’s economy. 


A mental health clinic has been established and has become 
the largest nonprofit privately supported institution of its kind 
in Indiana. 


THE COLUMBUS Jaycees made a park out of a 100-acre 
wasteland. 

The East Side Community Center has been built, complete 
with pool, gym and bowling alleys. 

A Retirement Foundation has been established to aid the 
elderly, and a 10-unit apartment building has been opened for 
retired citizens. 


THE NEW Community School Foundation gave scholarships 
for advanced study, worth a total of $8,500, to 29 teachers dur 
ing the 1962-63 school year. 

City and county law enforcement agencies share the same 
new building and co-operate for effective enforcement. 

The city has one of the most prosperous, booming industrial 


` economies in the nation, with 93 industries employing 13,000 


workers. 


AMONG THE leaders are Arvin Industries (automotive parts, 
radios, metal furniture), Cummins Engine (diesels), Hamilton- 
Cosco (office, home and children’s metal furniture), Master Elec- 
tric Division (motors) and Reeves Pulley Division (speed control 
equipment) of Reliance Electric, Union Starch & Refining 
(syrups, starch and feeds), Golden Foundry (grey and alloyed 
iron castings). 

And Columbus is still growing and progressing. 

Plan Director James G. Schrader estimates Columbus will 
double its nopulation in the next decade. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS say the city will need a new elemen- 
tary school every two years, two more junior high schools by 
1974-75, and a new high school by 1975. 

Perhaps some Columbus citizens remember back to 1945, 
when the planning committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
issued this statement: 

“The committee believes there will undoubtedly be an ex- 
tensive building boom . . . and regardless of corporation lines, 
the physical size of the community will expand.” 

This has been one of the great understatements in the history 
jof Columbus, Bartholomew County and Indiana. 


This is North Side Junior High School. one of the city’s modern educa- 
tional institutions. 


PY 150th BIRTHDAY! 


Congratulations, Indiana, You've grown up into a state 
of bea uty, wealth and generosity. It seems like only 
yester ay, in 1888, that the Reeves ‘Pulley Division of 
Reliance, was founded in Columbus. Then, as now, 
you were a major factor in the development o of indus- 
trial prosperity. ® Best wishes from all of Reliance, 
especially the Reeves Division in Columbus and the j 
Master Division in Columbus and Madison, for helping 
us grow with you in the past, today ano me years ahead. 


RELIANCE iitsitnsete* 


Builders of the Tools of Automation 
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THE 
MARCH 

OF 
GEORGE 
ROGERS 
CLARK 


4555 W. 16th Street 
Opposite 500-Mile Track 


Phone OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
CH 4-7296 SUNDAY 12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
CUSTOM STYLED SOFAS 


LOVE SEAT ROGKEE 


Discount Price 
$149.95 Love Seat Sofa $99.95 
$224.95 3-Cushion Sofa $149.95 
$254.95 4-Cushion Sofa $169.95 
$404.95 3-Pc. Sectional $269.95 
$119.98 Matching Chair $79.95 


Patchwork Rocking LOVESEAT 
Nylon Patchwork 
Cover onseat and back $ 9 5 
Maple Wing Trim 

Compere at $149.95 z 
© MATCHING ROCKER ............ 


MAPLE WING-BACK SOFAS ` 
By Mike Power 


NDIANA was Spanish, 

French and British before 
George Rogers Clark con- 
guered it — in the name of 
Virginia. 

Vincennes and the rest of 
Indiana had been British since 
the end of the French and In- 
dian Wars, but the British 
were never much interested in 
the great inland empire they 


Graceful Sweet- 
heart Back Av- 
theatically styled 
for the most dis- 


eae Maple: trin 


ee $429°5 criminating. Nylon $ 95 had won. 
i paure meea, The Virginians were inter- 
} Comp. at FES? Comp. at san. s ested. 


© MATCHING ROCKER .........008 


| < MATCHING ROCKER The boundaries of their 
colony had never been defined 
to the west and northwest. 
Virginia stretched, in theory, 
on and on toward the Pacific. 

BEFORE THE Revolution, 
Virginians had already begun 
moving westward, into the 
Kentucky vaileys. 

It was to protect these set- 
tlers from the Indians, allied 
with the British, that the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Patrick 
Henry, authorized George Rog- 
ers Clark to march into the 
valleys of the Ohio, Mississippi 


MAPLE BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


SOLID KNOTTY PINE 
BEDROOM 


Campare at Discount Price 
$114.95 Double Dresser $84.95 
$134.95 Triple Dresser $99.95 


Discount Price 
$67.95 Dresser $49.95 
$87.95 Dowble Dresser $64.95 


$54.95 Chest $39.95 $ 67.95 Large Chest $49.95 
| $62.95 Chest on Chest $45.95 $ 67.95 Spindle Bed $49.95 and Wabash. 
$39.95 Poster Bed $29.95 $ 67.95 Beokcase Bed $49.95 The march of Clark and his 


$47.95 Bookcase Bed $34.95 $ 37.95 Night Stand $27.95 men is story of historic hero- 
ism, and of high farce, blunder, 
bold strategy, improvisation 
and confusion. 

Out of this came an Amer- 
ican claim to the Northwest 
(although historians are not 
agreed on the importance of 
Clark’s expedition to this 
claim). 

Clark marched with 175 
men, and it was an army. 

THE BRITISH and Ameri- 
cans fought formal, classic 
battles through the seaboard 
colonies, but neither the Brit- 
ish nor the Americans had 
enough people on the frontier 
for this sort of war. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
7-Pc. DINING ROOM 


EARLY AMERICAN 
5-Pc. DINETTE SET 


Maple weed grain 
plastic eval tebie 


with feur chairs in $4qss 


=e 


Compare et $249.95 


Washable Plestic 
Covers. 


Compare at $74.95 


This ike, by artist Frederick Yohn. created i 
the British at Vincennes .. . 


A Story Of Historic Heroism, 


A fort garrisoned by a sin- 
gle squad of armed men was 
a substantial bastion, and 175 
armed men, in one group un- 
der one man, could conquer 
an empire. 

A general on the seaboard 
could lose a thousand men, 
and give up only a town. A 
frontier captain could lose a 
dozen, and surrender enough 
land for a state or two. 

It was not easy to keep an 
army, even a 175-man army, 
on the frontier. 

The American militia would 
go home in the middle of a 
battle, if their enlistments 
had expired. And they went 
home if they weren’t paid, 
if they needed to plant or 
harvest, got mad at their of- 
ficers, or decided that the 
battle was settled and they 
weren't needed any more. 

The Kentucky and Indiana 
valleys were a long way from 
Virginia and civilization—and 
a long way from pay, supplies, 
gunpowder and medicines. 

THE VALLEYS were also a 
long way from the British 
when Clark marched into 
Kaskaskia, an old French set- 
tlement on the Mississippi, on 
Independence Day, 1778. 

Clark took oaths of alle- 
giance from the French set- 
tlers (there were no British in 
town) and sent a force of 30 
men up the river to “conquer” 
Cahokia. 

From Kaskaskia Clark sent 
Father Pierre Gibault and Dr. 
Jean Laffont, visitors from 
Vincennes, back to the Wabash 
River town to prepare the citi- 
zens for the American claims 
to the territory. 

They were followed by Capt. 
Leonard Helm, who occupied 


1926 depicts the surrender of 


And High Farce 


Vincennes and old Fort Sack- 
ville officially for Virginia and 
the new American nation. 


THESE THREE conquests 
involved little more than ac- 
cepting the oaths of allegiance 
from the French settlers, who 
had been waiting since France 
lost the territory in 1763 to 
swear allegiance to whatever 
government showed up to 
claim it. 

The English, in a quarter 
century, had not bothered to 
occupy the river towns they 
governed in theory from De- 
troit. This lack of interest cost 
them an empire and gave 
greatness to the new United 
States. 


Word of Clark’s expedition 
did reach Detroit and the 
British lieutenant governor, 
Henry Hamilton (called the 
“Hair Buyer” by the settlers 
who claimed he paid Indians 
for the scalps lifted from the 
Virginians) decided this was, 
indeed, a threat to British 
dominion 

Hamilton marched south 
with a force of British regu- 
lars and Indians and arrived 
at Vincennes before Clark, 
still] at Kaskaskia, learned of 
the expedition 

Hamilton demanded that 
Capt. Helm — whose entire 
force was himself and three 
other Virginians — surrender 
Fort Sackville. 


HELM CONSIDERED the 
demand, then hollered from 
the fort to ask Hamilton what 
terms he was offering. Hamil- 
ton, with 246 men ready to 
attack, offered to let Helm and 
his three men keep their lives, 
and Fort Sackville was sur- 
rendered. 


Among the French captured 
by Hamilton was Francis Vigo, 
a trader who had been plan- 
ning a trip to St, Louis when 
Hamilton arrived, Hamilton of- 
fered to release Vigo if he 
would promise to go to St. 
Louis, as he had planned, and 
not directly to Clark at Kask- 
askia. 


Vigo — whose memory is 
commemorated in the name 
of Vigo County — honored 
both his word and his con- 
science. He paddled to St. 
Louis, set foot on the bank, 
then paddled on to Kaska- 
skia and Clark. 


Thus Clark learned that the 
British had taken Vincennes. 

Hamilton, meanwhile, was 
blundering at Vincennes. He 
alienated whatever sympathies 
he might have earned from the 
French, then further weakened 
his position by sending part 
of his force back to Detroit. 


BUT IT WAS no easy cam- 
paign begun by Clark. 

His mid-winter, 180 - mile 
march from Kaskaskia to Vin- 
cennes took, incredibly, only 
18 days. The march began 
during a thaw, and his 172 
men trekked across the 
swampy, boggy flooded val- 
leys of southern Illinois in 
water that often reached to 
their armpits. 

There was little food, and 
many nights where there was 
neither dry ground nor dry 
wood for their camps. 

Clark arrived in front of 
Vincennes on Feb. 23, 1779, 
and promptly began a war of 
nerves to force the small but 
disciplined garrison of British 
regulars into submission. 


HE MARCHED HIS small 
force in front of the fort—but 
as each squad passed it ran to 
the rear of the parade, re- 
formed, then marched past the 
fort again, and again, and 
again. 


It appeared to Hamilton 
that Clark had a substantial 
army with him, and thus he 
surrendered after a single 
day’s seige—and Vincennes 
and Indiana became American 
permanently. 


Virginia gave up its claims 
to Indiana, Kentucky and 
much of the Old Northwest 
after the war. The territory 
then came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal govern- 
ment. 


To reward Clark and his 
men, the government of Vir- 
ginia awarded them 150,000 
acres on the north banks of 
the Ohio, near Louisville, in 
1781. 

Settlement had begun at 
Clarksville by 1784, which 
makes the town the oldest of- 
ficial or authorized American 
settlement in the Old North- 
west, according to Hoosier 
historians. 


Going and growing 
with Indiana 


To an unlimited future. 3 


s 


The Kroger Co. began back in 1883 because one a 5 


stubborn young man, Barney Kroger, believed that [ess 


$722, an idea, and the willingness to work could be 
translated into a business success. They scoffed at Barne 


new stores. It’s this dedication to a principle ety 
built the Kroger Co. and the determination to a 
offer the customer the finest at the lowest _ ee 
possible cost, that gives the Kroger Co. a 
future as magnificent and unlimited as p 
that of the state of Indiana 
itself. 


Kroger: Merchant... Customer ... Citizen... 
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Crossroads of America 


Merchants National Bank opened its new MIDTOWN BANKING 
CENTER at the Crossroads of America on January 17, 1966... on 
the exact date of our 101st Anniversary. January, 1966, also sig- 
naled the beginning of Indiana’s Sesquicentennial. 

All of the officers and employees of Merchants Bank are proud 
of the part they played in the economic growth of our State... 
and are proud of our relationship with the City of Indianapolis 
during our First Century of Service . . . and we are looking forward 
to our Second Century together. 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Oeposit insurance Corporation 


MERCHANTS) 


the Packet Gov. Morton at the Washington Street bridge on White 


AND 
THROUGH 
THE 
YEARS 


By Mary Waldon 


F IFE in the little Western town of Indianapolis was quiet and 
still serene on the very eve of the Civil War. 

The Daily Sentinel on April 12, 1861, gave a paragraph to 
the assault on Fort Sumter, then went on to a long and flowery 
account of the Social Reunion planned by the ladies of Roberts 
Chapel. 

“The ladies will serve oysters, peaches, strawberries and 
ice cream and other delicacies of the season in their best style,” 
the Sentinel breathlessly advised. 

For such grand socializing the ladies were all aflutter for 
the new Paris coiffeurs, which were frizzed and puffed (the girls 
call it “teasing” now) until the hair towered above the feminine 
foreheads. 

The styles of the day included wispy bangs and spit curls, 
called beau catchers. 

The dames of this bucolic society went to Madame Alphons 
for their bonnets of white crepe and straw. The style in dresses 
was mozambique with layers of Chantilly lace, while Paisley 
shawls were fashionable for cool evenings. 

The belles and debutantes were reading “J.ucille,” and they 
often underlined the passage “. . . a man’s heart requires to be 
trampled on boldly indeed, ere it give forth the fragrance you 
wish to extract.” 

It was a romantic era, an era shattered by the war. 

At first a popular diversion was an excursion out to Camp 
Morton, on the old state fairgrounds, to cheer the boys making 
ready for war. 


But the battles grew longer, and bloodier, and the town’s 
newspapers began posting ever longer casualty lists in their 
windows. 


The same wives and sweethearts who had gone so gaily to 
Camp Morton now fainted from grief as each new list was posted. 

The war sent prices to unheard heights—20 cents a pound 
for sirloin and chickens a disgraceful 25 cents each. The ladies 
called meetings, from which issued formal protests. 

Almost every family in the city had sent a son, a brother, a 
husband or cousin to war, many never to return, and when news 
of Lee’s surrender came on April 9, 1865, the citizens of the 
city became “. . . thoroughly demented and whooped it up all 
night.” 

Indianapolis had been the Union bastion in the West and 
the war had made a city of the town. The calm and quiet small 
town pleasures had vanished with the era. 


A New Century 


The scars of the Civil War had largely healed by the turn 
of the century, although most families still had uncles and grand- 
fathers to tell the children great tales of heroism and mighty 
battles. 

The century began with prosperity and a great surge for 
culture—it was popula: to be educated. 

Pencils were taking the country by storm, making slates 
and chalk old-fashioned. 

And they read the great contemporary authors: Tarkington, 
Riley, Ade, Nicholson and the rest of the Hoosier pantheon. 

The city had new and fashionable suburbs: Kinderhook, 
Stringtown, Germantown and Irvington. 

Choral groups sang light opera everywhere and Gilbert and 
Sullivan was being staged by every collection of amateur 
thespians in the city. 

(Cont. on Page 50) 
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ESTABLISHED 1816 


VOLUME 2 


INDIANA CELEBRATES 
150™ BIRTHDAY 


Washington, District 
April 19, 1816. 


President Madison today signed into law 
an Act enabling the people of the Indi- 
ana Territory to form a constitution and 
state government, thereby qualifying for 
eventual admission into the Union. 


of Columbia— 


Territorial Delegate to Congress, Jona- 
than Jennings, announced that the next 
step toward full statehood will be the 
election of delegates to attend the con- 
stitutional convention which will be held 
at the territorial capital of Corydon on 
the second Monday of June next. 


MIRACLE 
HAIR CURLER 


Notice to the fashionable and economical. 
Fully aware of the importance of a crowning 
glory of curly tresses, the maker draws to 
your attention the positive spring action 
that makes holding unnecessary. For sale by 
B. ROBINSON at his store, No. 68 Market 
Street, South Side. 


EVERYTOWN, INDIANA 


CATARACT 
CLOTHING WASHER 


This machine dispenses entirely with 
hand wringing. The action of the rollers 
squeezes water from heavy fabric auto- 
matically, The saving of time is remark- 
able. This astonishing machine can be 
seen in operation at 494 Broadway, east 
side above Broome Street—or, what is 
better, bring your dirty clothes and test it. 
SULLIVAN and HYATT, Proprietors. 


Superior 
patented 


WATER PUMPS 


offered for sale by JOHN C. DYER, 
PLUMBER. 

Well made of cast iron and works so easy 
a child can work it. For sale as low as 
they can be purchased in the East. 


No. 41 Congress Avenue. 


very large assortment of heating and 
cookstove accessories are offered for sale 
by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN Foundry 


No, 21 So. Fifth Street on the opposite side 
of Keen's Bank 


FEATHER Y 
DUSTERS 


Wholesale and Retail 


No. 31 South Adams Street 
The subscriber respectfully informs the 


public that he offers for sale imported | 


feather dusters and also other cleaning 
devices the person may desire at, mod- 
erate prices. 


THOMAS GIBSON 
WEAVER 


Respectfully informs his 
friends and the public in 
general that he carries a full 


line of RUG BEATERS and 
other cane cleaning utensils 
at the most reasonable 
prices. 136 N. Third Street 


t 
5 
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BELL PATENTED 
WASHBOARD 


Patented design protects hand knuckles 
from bruises. It is well made of galvanized 
iron and is very durable. 


Prices—No. 1—S1.25 
No. 2—$1.00 


PATENTHD 


COAL 
SKUTTLE 


Wholesale and Retail 


Coal can be poured from either end. 
Made and sold by 


WILLIAMS AND HOLLOWAY 
No. 14 South 14th Street 


These household items may look “quaint” now but to early 
Indiana homemakers they represented difficult chores . . . 
chores performed today for just pennies worth of electricity. 
NOTHING YOU CAN BUY DOES MORE FOR YOU FOR 
LESS MONEY THAN YOUR ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


INDIANA’S INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE INDIANA 
SOUTHERN INDIANA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
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This greeting is familiar to everyone calling any of our 
offices. Try it— you will be glad you did. 

If you are looking for a position—or if looking for per- 
sonnel, call us—we can help in either case. 

LIFE Employment has Indiana offices in Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne, Lafayette and South Bend. Also in Michigan 
and Ohio. (All wholly owned.) i) 

Listen for, “This is LIFE!” 


LIFE Employment Service, Inc. 


500 King Cole Building 
7 N. Meridian St. 638-7581 


Licensed Agency 


AND THROUGH 
THE YEARS 


(Cont. From Page 48) 


sweet . 


1386. 


The esoteric talked of the Hoosier art colony in Munich, of 
I. C. Steele, Samuel Richards, August Metzner and William 
Forsyth. 


A few families had taken to the new fad of auto motoring, 
but most still placed their faith in the more reliable teams and 
carriages. 


The elite lived in large comfortable houses on Meridian, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama and Delaware Streets—houses with stone 
lions and dogs on guard at the steps. ; 

Bicycling was a popular diversion and courting swains 
often rode romantically on bicycles built for two. 

The men wore dove gray derbies, plaid jackets and tight 
trousers clipped at the cuffs with bicycle clasps. 

The girls wore bell skirts, puffed with layers of petticoats, 
and it is a mystery of the era how they managed to bicycle with 
any decorum. Sailor hats with veils and blouses with leg-o- 
mutton sleeves completed the costumes. 

Sleighing parties were popular and sleighs often came down- 
town to the Circle, bringing groups to the old English Theater to 
see John Drew or Minnie Maddern Fisk. 

There was great excitement in the city as the new century 
came in. 

The Soldiers and Sailors Monument was finally finished in 
1902 and Mother Shipton, the famous prophetess, was predicting 
that soon all carriages would be horseless. 

Fourteen interurban lines converged on Indianapolis and 
their electric cars went everywhere in the state by simply blind- 
ing speeds—50, 60, even 70 miles an hour. 

The youngsters were all bewitched by a new gadget, the 
telephone, and spent all their waking hours gabbing. 

Surely, there could be no greater wonder than the wonders 
in Indianapolis in 1900. 


The Great War 


War with Germany seemed unthinkable to the citizens of 
indianapolis in the summer of 1914. 

The city had a large and prosperous colony of German- 
Americans and the citizens were proud of their choirs and 
choruses and good works. And everyone had a friend named 
Gus or Max. 

These were pleasant times. 

The youngsters played along the quiet, shaded streets and 
life seemed like something composed by Tarkington or Riley. 


INDIANA 
TRUST CO, 
P CAPITAL 
Panoa goa. 
X - 


ee Se Te E S 
Virginia Avenue looking from South East Street, 
Indianapolis. 1905. Grocery wagons and buggies 


ccna We tip our cap to 


The elders sat on verandas, sipping lemonade, or went motoring 
on Sundays in their new Reos. 

Then came the invasion of Belgium and Luxembourg, the 
fales of the Hun’s atrocities, the stirring poems of Kipling and 
Rupert Brooke--all served to make the citizens feel closer to 
England than to Germany, or even to their German-American 
friends. 

Resentment against the Hun boiled in the city when The 
Star reported the treacherous torpedoing of the Lusitania on May 
8, 1914—but it was three more years before the nation went to 
war and hegan calling young men from Indianapolis to go fight at 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood 

There was a standard scene playetl again and again at Union 
Station. 

The troop trains would pull in and brass bands would play 
the stirring songs of war while the new Hoosier recruits would 
climb aboard. 

While families and sweethearts waved and wept, the women 
of the Red Cross and Ladies Aid would march through the 
coaches, dispensing home-baked pies and cakes and doughnuts. 

And then the train would leave, toward Europe, puffing and 
chugging and disappearing too quickly in the distance. 

With the war came rationing, and sugar was restricted to 
two pounds a month for each person. But the Hoosier cooks had 
seen this coming and had laid away secret hoards in their cellars. 


Life went on during the war and despite the war. 


Hoosiers read Edna Ferber’s “Emma McChesney & Co.,” or 
Willa Cather’s “Song of the Lark.” 

They went to the theater to see Ina Claire, just back from 
Furope, in “Life,” or to see hilarious Marie Dressler in “A Mix 
Up.” And John Drew was still popular in a revival of “Rose- 
mary.” 

And then there were the motion pictures, and huge crowds 
to see the epic “Birth of a Nation.” 


The youngsters were taught to write by the Palmer ‘Method, 
endless dull hours of making chains of ovals and up-and-down 
lines without moving their fingers. Only a few of the teachers’ 
pets ever really got the hang of this. 


Peace came finally on Nov. 11, 1918, and again there was 
rejoicing and church bells ringing and dancing in the streets— 
after all, it had been the waı to end all wars. 


(Cont. on Page 52) 
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THE YEARS 


(Cont. From Page 51) 


Boom and Bust 


The Model T Ford or “Tin Lizzie’? was in its prime. A 
1926 scene on West Washington Street between Illi- 


The Star published a scary story out of New York City on 
Oct. 25, 1929, a story of the “. . . most terrifying stampede of 
selling stock that was eve: experienced.” 

But this was a story about New York and Wall Street, not 
a story that had anything to do with Indianapolis and Meridian 
Street. s 

And, after all, we had discovered the secret of eternal 
prosperity. Hadn’t we? 


It was an era of extravagance, of hysteria and folly. Nearly 
every Hoosier, doctor, lawyer or merchant chief, had been off on 
some kind of bender. 

The songs they sung were “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” 
which lasted for eight silly verses, “Making Whoopee,” and the 
Rudy Vallee hit, “Drink to All the Happy Hours.” 

The college boys wore raccoon coats, great moth heavens 
that reached to their ankles. And it was terribly, terribly 
sophisticated to carry a silver flask. 


nois and Capitol. 


The coeds wore skirts above their knees, with silk fringes 
that dangled from low sashes. Hats were helmets and ankle 
strap shoes had Spanish heels. 

The boys and girls danced the Charleston, Blackbottom and 
Flea Hop all night at the Knights of Columbus Hall. 

It was a frantic, sky’s-the-limit era of boom and bust. 

And bust it did, all of a sudden. 


The banks failed, the factories shut down, yesterday’s 
country club sophisticates had no money to pay the bills today. 
The Great Depression had begun. 


Hoosiers traded their dreams of making a million on the 
market for a hope they could get on the WPA—a WPA job was 
no disgrace. 


(Cont. on Next Page) 


WHERE EVER YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO LIVE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


THE KLINGBEIL HADDOX MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY HAS APARTMENTS THERE. 


GREENBRIER THE JAMESTOWN 
205 E. Hanna Ave. 


COLD SPRINGS MANOR 
2650 Cold Springs Road 


WESTCHESTER VILLAGE 
5306 22nd Street 


BANBURY APARTMENTS 
5035 Banbury Road 


46th and Arlington 


THE GEORGETOWNE 
3655 East 42nd Street 


EMERSON GREEN 
Emerson at 39th Street 


SHADELAND TERRACE APARTMENTS 
East 46th Street and Road 100 


The Klingbeil Haddox Management Company has over 3,000 apartment units of every imaginable 


PARKWAY TERRACE APARTMENTS 
4530 East Washington 


PARK PLAZA 
45 East Hanna Avenue 


PINEHURST VILLAGE 
4047 North Post Road 


SUMMIT HOUSE 
3801 N. Meridian Street 


type. Exterior designs inclyde: Colonial, French and Contemporary styles. Inside, the convenience 
features that assure you comfortable and enjoyable living. M Many of the units have the following 
features: 1, 2 or 3 Bedrooms / Spacious living and bedroom areas / Fully equipped kitchens / Mas- 
ter TV antenna connections / Ceramic tiled baths / Color coordinated kitchens / Individually con- 
trolled heat and air conditioning / Plentiful parking / Professional resident management / Community 


House / Swimming pool / Play areas / Recreational facilities. 


For brochures or additional information: ~~-~~—- PHONE: 5 4 7 ~- 3 5 6 4 


or contact: KLINGBEIL HADDOX MANAGEMENT COMPANY, 
3935 Millersville Road, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ALL KLINGBEIL HADDOX MANAGED COMMUNITIES 


K 


KUNGBEIL 


Hoosiers learned to feed a family on $5 a week. Roasts were 
23 cents a pound; lamb chops 28 cents; hamburger for meat loaf 
15 cents a pound. 

Men’s suits sold for $14.95, and that was more than most 
could afford. Felt hats were $2.50 and Strauss was selling neck- 
ties for 55 cents. 

Moerrison’s offered an organdy chiffon dress for $10.75. 
The hem reached almost to the ankle (hemlines have always 
followed the economy up and down—and in the °30s neither 
could go much lower). 

The new Graham automobile was more than most people 
could afford at $675, so the city took nickel rides on the street- 
cars. 

Extravagance now was paying a dollar for a reserved table 
at the Indiana Roof when Jan Garber was in town. 

Luxury was having a relative in the country who brought 
rihs and sausage to go with the beans and rice that were the 
usual main course for city suppers. 

Optimism and courage slowly returned after the first numb 
ing shock of the depression passed. And Hoosiers almost wel- 
comed the return to sanity. 

Everyone was poor together, so what if you did have to 
wear socks that didn’t match?. 

The Indiana State Library was built and this helped restore 
civic pride. It had an architectural dignity and a look of 
permanence that the times needed. 

There was a new desire for true culture. 

The Indianapolis Symphony was born in this era and Fabien 
Sevitsky, the conductor, made a concert an excitement that the 
orchestra and the audience shared together. 

People recognized Sevitsky wherever he: went. Not many 
citizens went strolling in Indianapolis wearing a cape lined with 
red, a black homberg and carrying a walking stick. 

Prosperity slowly returned. Factories re-opened, one by one, 
people began building new homes again and hemlines started 
back up the leg. 

Prosperity returned, but this time with caution and the old 
Hoosier common sense. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN AGE 

Indianapolis has become a cosmopolitan city in the decades 
since World War Il, a city still with the spirit and hospitality 
of the New World but a city also with at least some of the charm 
and culture of the old. 

The Metropolitan Opera National Company opened its first 
season with a stunning, internationally acclaimed success last 
vear in Clowes Memorial Hall. 

The hall itself, opened in 1963 with a performance by the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, is another mark of the new cosmopolitan 
age. 

AND THE SYMPHONY, under Izler Solomon. has won fame 
and honor on its national tours. 

There is cosmopolitan vigor and vitality in the city’s historic 
custodians of the arts: John Herron Art School, the Herron Art 
Museum, the Jordan Conservatory of Music. 

The new cosmopolitan age has brought with it leisure to en 
joy and practice the arts. 

THERE ARE THEATER trains to New York, and these pass 
trains coming to Indianapolis with the national road companies 
that will perform at Clowes. 

The citizens now patronize (and enjoy) the many forms of 
the fine and performing arts: From the Beatles at the Fairgrounds 
to Segovia at Clowes, from Goya to Pop at Herron, from Mary 
Poppins on film to Who's Afraid of Virgina Woolf? on the stage. 

There are still the old names and old families in Indianapolis 
society. the quiet luncheons in the tearooms at Ayres and Block’s, 
the preat houses on North Meridian Street—the traditions are 
strong. 

BUT FASHION now is as current as New York and Paris— 
and only a bit more cautious. 

There are thigh-high skirts, all peek and no boo, and stockings 
with lacy tops that are meant to be seen. 

There are the frug and watusi and the monkey, the dances 
that pass in and out of youthful fashion before the sucial psy- 
chologists even have time for analysis. 

THERE IS the A-Go-Go fad and the 007 syndrome, the Mod 
Look, the Detroit Sound (and the already old-fashioned Mersey 
beat), “involvement” and the Peace Corps idealism, black humor, 
protest, skateboards, Batman, the New Math and advanced sci- 
ence projects, plans for graduate school and worries about the 
draft—the youth of Indianapolis moves now with the youth of 
the nation and the world. 

And their parents, too, are part of the sophisticated world. 


GROWING 


WITH INDIANA 


RAILROADMEN’S 


YESTERDAY'S NEEDS 
TODAY'S REQUIREMENTS 
TOMORROW'S DEMANDS 


have been, and will be met at 
Railroadmen’s! On the occasion of 
Indiana’s 150th birthday, Railroadmen’s 
pledges its continuing support to the 
growth and prosperity of this great state, 
and undertakes to shape policies that are 
responsive to the financial needs of its 
citizens, thus rendering the greatest serv- 
ice possible to the state, and to its 
individual members. 


RAILROADMEN'S 


FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASS'N 
21 VIRGINIA AVE 
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SUPER MARKETS 


Where Customers 
Send Their Friends 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
IS TRADITIONAL 
AT PRESTON’S 


You'll enjoy shopping Preston's ... 
where friendly, courteous em- 
ployees make you feel right at 
hone ... A neighborly atmosphere 
.. pleasantly inviting. 


Old-Fashioned 


Custom Cut 


Meats 


FUSSY ABOUT 
MEAT? 

. enjoy the besti 
There is no finer beef 
anywhere . .. Selected 
for flavor and tender- 
ness and Econo- 
Trimmed for more real 
eatable meat. 


e DELICATESSEN DELICACIES 


e DEWDROP FRESH FRUITS and 
VEGETABLES 


e THOUSANDS of NATIONALLY 
FAMOUS BRANDS 


è CEUK WAGON 


E. 38TH at SHADELAND 
E. 21ST and RITTER |, 
16TH and N. EMERSON |) 


WHITELAND, IND. 


5 CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS 


Look for Preston's 


“THE SIGN OF QUALITY” 
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A HOOSIER trapper, James 
Hudson, claimed in 1825 
the dubious historic honor of 
being the first white man ever 
executed in America for mur- 
dering an Indian. 

He and three other whites 
had ambushed an Indian party 
near Markleville and killed 
them all, two braves, three 
women and four children, to 
steal their furs. 

The white settlers in the 
area were understandably wor- 
ried about the murders: there 
were more Indians than set- 
tlers around and the tribes 
might want vengeance if the 
white man’s justice did not re- 
spond. 

JUSTICE did respond. The 
murdering four, Hudson, An- 
drew Sawyer, John T. Bridge 
and his 19-year-old son, John, 
were captured and held for 
trial at Pendleton. 

They escaped from jail, but 
were recaptured and kept in 

irons, under armed guard, for 
the court. 

There were four separate 
trials and the jurymen re- 
turned guilty verdicts for each 
defendant. 

Hudson was the first to be 
hanged, on Jan. 12, 1825. The 
other three managed to delay 
their execution date until 
June 3. 

Sawyer and the elder 
Bridges were hanged first that 
day, while a crowd of whites 
and Indians watched. 

Then young John Bridges 
was helped up the scaffold. 


AND THEN the crowd saw 
a horseman galloping up the 
road. The hanging was delayed 
and Bridges stood on the scaf- 
fold with the rope around his 
neck and the black deathmask 
across his eyes. 

The horseman dismounted 
and announced: 

“There are only two powers 
in the universe that can save 
you from death. One is God 
Almighty and the other is Gov- 
ernor James Brown Ray of 
Indiana. 

“I am Governor Ray and do 
pardon you.” 

There were cheers from the 
crowd, but young Bridges 
stood mute. His mind had 
snapped as he stood waiting 
on the scaffold. 
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HOW WOULD 


YOU 
DESCRIBE 
INDIANA? 


How about TOUGH . .. tike the heavy 
duty and special alloys Union Carbide’s 
Stellite Division makes at Kokomo for 
America’s defense, space, and other 
industries...or the super-hard materials 
deposited by Linde’s Flame-Plating 
service on metal parts at Speedway. 


Or COMPLEX... like the molecules our 
Chemicals Division tears apart and reas- 
sembles at Whiting to make polyethylene 
plastic, ‘‘Prestone’’ anti-freeze coolant, 
and other vital chemicals; and the cryo- 
genic containers and hardware pro- 
duced at Speedway by Linde. 


Certainly, you’d have tosay BEAUTIFUL 
... like the Linde Star Sapphires and 
Rubies that are created at our East Chi- 
cago plant. 


Of course, DYNAMIC... like the indus- 
trial gases separated from the Indiana 
air-and liquefied at hundreds of degrees 
below zero at Linde plants in East Chi- 
cago and Gary for use by the state’s steel 
and chemical industries. 


And then there’s FORWARD-LOOKING 
... like the research and development 
laboratories of Linde at Indianapolis and 
Stellite at Kokomo, which probe the far 
horizons of materials, temperatures, and 
pressures. 


Put all those words together and you 
have a start on describing Indiana. We 
hope you've also got an idea about what 
Union Carbide does in the state. There 
are more than 4500 Union Carbide em- 
ployees in Indiana, and we don’t worry 
about what to call it. We call it home. 
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Happy Coincidence! 


The same year Indiana became a state—1816—was also the first 
‘year of centrally distributed gas in the United States. How these 
two 1816 products have grown! 

Wrested from the wilderness by hearty pioneers, Indiana 
is now a leader among the states in manufacturing, agriculture, 
education—-all the resources needed to make the next 150 years 
even more rewarding for her citizens. 

One of those resources is an ever abundant supply of natural 
gas from the Panhandle-Trunkline system. A pioneer in its 
own right, Panhandle Eastern was Indiana’s first pipeline supplier 
of natural gas, starting 35 years ago. Today more than 1.5 
million people in 175 Hoosier communities rely upon the 
Panhandle-Trunkline system for their gas energy needs. 

In the nation the gas industry is the sixth largest, supplying 
a third of the country’s annual energy needs, and serving more 
than 38 million customers. The future holds even more excitement 
for America through the use of gas fuel cells, and total energy 
installations—better ways to grow through the use of natural gas. 

We are proud and happy to light two cakes this year— 
honoring Indiana for its growth and progress—and 
highlighting the contribution of the natural gas 
industry to modern living. GAS 


150th ANNIVERSARY 
on 


© am. ass azi 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
N Trunkline Gas Company 


Fletcher Trust Building, Indianapolis 
x Executive Offices: One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
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Serving MIDWEST/ U.S.A. 


By Ray Marquette 


In Indiana 
SPORT 
Is King 


Basketball — an inter- 
national Hoosier recog- 
nitional signal. 


Wwe" BACK when Pokagon was just a Potawatomi pup and the 
football was still part of the pig, a Hoosier sportsman was 
anyone brave enough to come to Indiana to live. 

When Indiana became a state, the closest thing to team 
sports was a brawl, inside or outside a saloon, and the losers 
were the side that lost the most teeth, ears and other expendable 
parts. 

But sport, like the state itself, progressed in fits and starts 
until it became-a wild and wonderful collection of legend, fable, 
fact, heroes and villains. 

Now the barroom brawis are over who did what to whom, 
and by how much with old what’s-his-name coaching. 


THE OLD HOOSIER frenzy of competition never calmed 
down. It used to be the settlement turkey shoot that brought 
the best shots in the township, now it’s the annual IHSAA 
basketball shoot that brings the best shots in the state. 

It was in 191] that the first Indiana state basketball tourna- 
ment was held—or declared. No one, not even old Doc Naismith, 
could have seen that basketball would have been Indiana's 
favorite sport. 

(Favorite, except, maybe, for the 500-Mile Race.) 

But like it or not, and millions have bought tickets to prove 
they do like it, basketball became kind of an international 
Hoosier recognition signal. 


THE MAGIC of the Franklin Wonder Five, the coaching 
heroics of Glenn Curtis, Cliff Wells, Everett Case, Marion Craw- 
ley, Ray Crowe and the rest of the fabulous legions of high 
school basketball coaches stirs awe, wonder and arguments. 

From its inauspicious birth in the tiny gym at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the state basketball tournament has grown into the 
giant of the Hoosier sports world. Every year there are fewer 
schools (through consolidations) and every year there are more 
fans. 

It’s not that football, baseball, auto racing, swimming, track 
and field, wrestling, tennis, gymnastics, volleyball, soccer and 
all the rest haven’t tried to dethrone King Basketball. 


THE INTERNATIONAL event of the 500-Mile Race became 
the first of that duration in the world in 1911 when Ray 
Harroun drove in first at a speed that would leave him back 
in the pack on 1-465. 


Since has followed a parade of racing immortals: Wilbur 
Shaw, Jules Goux, Ralph DePalma, Tommy Milton, Frank Lock- 
hart, Billy Arnold, Louie Meyer, Floyd Roberts, Mauri Rose, 
Bill Vukovich, Rodger Ward, Parnelli Jones, A. J. Foyt. 

That track claims the international record for the world's 
largest single-day sporting event. Nobody disputes the claims, 
even though the management doesn’t announce how many people 
surround the 214-mile oval and pack its infield each Memorial 
Day. 

Baseball, major league variety, lived in Indiana in the days 
of the old Federal League. 

Then the minor leagues died, the public stayed home and 
only a desperate effort, community ownership of the Indian- 
apolis Indians, has kept organized baseball in Indiana. 


(Cont. ee Page 78) 


HUNTINGTON 


JHJ UNTINGTON, IND. — Not far from this pleasant Northwest 
Indiana city is the site of what was probably the first agri- 
cultural school in the United States. 

It was sometime between 1795 and 1800 when the school 
was organized by Little Turtle, the great chief of the Miamis. 

LITTLE TURTLE SENT OFF to Philadelphia for a Quaker 
farmer who came west into the wilderness to teach the Miami 
braves about scientific farming. 

But Little Turtle and the Quaker farmer were more progres- 
sive than the braves. The braves had no taste for manual! labor 
and the school lasted for not much more than a year. 

The Indian heritage of Huntington was carried into the first 
name of the town, Wepecheange (Place of Flints). This name 
was kept until 1831, when it was changed to Huntington in hon- 
or of Samuel Huntington, a member of the first Continental Con- 
gress. 

HUNTINGTON TODAY IS A modern, Hoosier city based on 
diversified industry. 

The city’s workers make steel chains, incinerators, locomo- 
tive cranes and power shovels, ice cream, loudspeakers, electri- 
cal coils and rubber products. 


Huntington 


Court house 
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Perhaps the city’s most famous industry is “Our Sunday 
Visitor,” the Roman.Catholic newspaper printed and published 


in Huntington but circulated throughout the United States. 


The same presses also print “The Priest,” “The Family 
Digest,” “My Daily Visitor” and other church publications. 


This industry is ecumenical in Huntington. The United Breth- 
ren Publishing Establishment prints and publishes Sunday School 
literature and “The United Brethren” for that church. 


ONE OF THE MOST HEROIC sons of Huntington was John 
P. Kissinger, who took part in the famous yellow fever experi- 
ments conducted by Dr. Walter Reed. 


Kissinger, then an Army private, volunteered to be infected 
with the dread disease in the experiments that eventually led to 


a cure, 


One of the famous sights in Huntington is the Jefferson Street 
bridge over the Little Wabash River. 


An entire block of stores and commercial! buildings has been 
built on one side of the bridge, wall to wall across the river. 
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They All Come Through— 
HUNTINGTON 


First came the Indians from the St. Lawrence 
through the Great Lakes up the Maumee River 


and portaging over to the Wabash. . . then 
the missionaries . . . the fur traders .. . the Erie 
Canal . . . the railroads . . .and now modern 
industry. 


HUNTINGTON is the county seat and has long 
been the “Cross Roads” of a rich farming com- 
munity coupled with a railroading and industria! 
past. Nowadays its citizens enjoy a variety of 
recreational, commercial and industrial facilities. 


HUNTINGTON INDUSTRY today includes: 


Farming Rubber Specialties 
Publishing Limestone Quarries 
Electronics Sanitation Chemicals 


Construction and 
Building Products 


HUNTINGTON is proud of its Public and Paro- 
chial Schools; also the higher education oppor- 
tunities provided through Huntington College. 


HUNTINGTON will remain a “Crossroads of the-v 
Midwest” continuing to serve its people and 
the future of our land. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Incorporated as a town in 1848. 25 Mi. south- 
west of Ft. Wayne . . . 94 Mi. northeast of Indi- 
anapolis . . . 150 Mi. southeast of Chicago... 
Average mean temperature 52.6° . . . Total an- 
nual precipitation 37 inches... Elevation 741 feet 
above sea level . . . 6,600 Telephones . . . City 
population 17,000... Total population for County 
36,000 . . . Excellent water facilities, modern 
fire equipment . New sewage treatment 
plant . . . 23 Churches representing 15 denomi- 


Oil Company Depots 


nations . . . 6 Parks . . . Supervised summer 
playground system ... Large YMCA with swim- 
ming pool .. . Municipal airport . . . 18-Hole golf 
course . . . Large centrally located hotel. 


For detailed information write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Huntington, Indiana 
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THE INTERURBAN ERA 
Passing Of The Horse Car, Advent Of The Electric 


Traffic jam, 1917 style Interurbans shared rails 
with streetcars. 
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eS = Streetear strike, Indi- Interurbans gave Hoosiers 
Stubborn but sturdy mules powered streetcars in Indianapolis for al- anapolis. The year was almost door-to-door service. 


most a half-century before electricity took over about 1895. 1909. U.S. 40 stop. 


_. SERVING MARION COUNTY OVER 30 YEARS | 
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LAWRENCE AUTO CO., Inc. — 
“WHERE THE SERVICE IS” 


Fi 


f 8550 PENDLETON PIKE 


MARION COUNTY'S ONLY CHEVROLET-OLDSMOBILE DEALER 


OT MUCH remains of the 

great Hoosier rapid transit 
system except empty miles of 
right-of-way, some crumbling 
bridges and viaducts, and the 
need. 


Just a bit more than a gen- 
eration ago those right-of-ways 
were alive and noisy with the 
commerce and travel of the 
entire state. 

As many as seven million 
passengers each year rode to 
and from Indianapolis on such 
wonders as the Muncie Meteor. 
the Ben Hur Special, the Mari- 
on Flyer, the Tecumseh Ar- 
row. 


THESE WERE the great 
runs of the interurbans, a sort 
of hybrid cross between rail- 
roads and trolleys, and they 
were as Hoosier as corn or 
basketball. 

Historians usually mark the 
start of the interurban era 
with the first run from An- 
derson to Alexandria on Jan. 
1, 1898. But other records 
show electric rail service had 
been opened between New Al- 
bany and Silver Hills and 
Brazil and Harmony in 1892. 

The very name was Hoosier. 
Charles L. Henry of Anderson, 
later a congressman, created 
the name from the Latin words 


for “between cities” when the. 


Anderson-Alexandria line was 
opened. 


THE FIRST interurban to 
Indianapolis rode into the city 
over trolley tracks on New 


Year’s Day, 1900. The hand- 
rails had to be taken off the 
interurban cars, wider than 
the trolleys, so they could 
squeeze between the trackside 
utility poles. 


The million-dollar Indianap- 
olis Traction Terminal — the 
largest built for interurbans 
in the United States — was 
opened in 1904 to be the hub 
for the lines that now bound 
the entire state together. 

(The terminal building 
now the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield office and the vaulted 
trainshed, once a transporta- 
tion wonder of the new world, 
will shortly be demolished.) 


FANTASTIC and wonder- 
ful schemes were made for the 
interurbans. 


One group of investors 
dreamed of an interurban that 
would run from Chicago to 
New York, covering 750 miles 
in 10 hours for a one-way 
fare of $10. 

Only part of this Chicago- 
New York Electric Air Line 
Railroad was built, a section 
between LaPorte and Good- 
rum. The dream was for per- 
fectly straight, perfectly level 
right-of-way, 750 miles long 
without a grade crossing. 


THERE WAS risk for the 
interurbans’ passengers, as 
well as their investors. 
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Ficde cadens: to Indian- 
apolis by interurbans 
boomed. 


The worst interurban 
wreck in American history 
was the collision of two Fort 
Wayne & Wabash Valley 
cars at Kingsland on Sept. 
21, 1910. Forty-two passen- 
gers were killed. 


The fiery collision of two 
Union Traction cars, Feb. 2, 
1924, between Alfont and In- 
galls, killed 21. Twenty-one 
Sahara Grotto members and 
their relatives died when a 
Union Traction car rammed a 
truck near 21st Street and 
Arlington Avenue in Indianap- 
olis on Oct. 14, 1927. 

And robbers held up a T.H., 
L&E. car at Maywood on Jan. 
36, 1923, and took $1,000 in 
cash and valuables from pas- 
sengers. 


BUT IT was the automobile 
and the bus that finally did 
the interurbans in. 

By the late 1920s, the lines 
already were retrenching and 
struggling. Routes that were 
no longer profitable were 
dropped and there were fran- 
tic bids for new business: the 
lines carried mail, added par- 
lor cars, promoted excursions 


to places as far distant as 
Niagara Falls. 
Samuel Insull organized 


many of the lines into the In- 
diana Railroad, the world’s 
largest system, after the stock 
market crash in 1929, but this 
collapsed when Insull’s utility 
empire collapsed into bank- 
ruptcy, scandal and fraud. 


THE INTERURBANS died, 
finally, on Sept. 8, 1941, when 
most of the remaining rolling 
stock was damaged in an ac- 
cident near Seymour. 

There were some corporate 
survivors, such as Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana Inc. 
Electrical power once was only 
incidental to the company’s 
main business of running in- 
terurbans. 

But as the interurbans 
passed, the company became 
one of the state’s largest pub- 
lic utilities. 


THE INTERURBANS passed 
before the era of government 
subsidy and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation 
could save them from the 
competition of the highways. 


It is interesting to speculate 
about what travel would be 
like today, had the interurbans 
survived. Would they have 
helped ease the jams of com- 
muters on the streets? Would 
they have made suburbs of 
what still are country towns? 
Would they have answered 
the modern demands for new, 
and fantastically expensive 
rapid transit systems? 


But the speculation is idle. 
All that remains are those 
abandoned right-of-ways, the 
crumbling bridges and via- 
ducts, the memories of the 
older Hoosier generations. 


1891—1966 


PEOPLES 
l BANK 
YEARS OF & Trust 


FRIENDLY Company | 
BANKING Founded by 
ee tA Ae J Felix T. McWhirter 


1966 


Indiana’s 150th Anniversary 
...an important milestone of 
progressive achievement on 
the road to an ever-brighter 


future. 


Our 75th Anniversary...a 


stepping stone to ever-better, 


friendly FULL SERVICE 
BANKING. 


The FRIENDLY Bank 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company 


Founded 1891 by FELIX T. McWHIRTER 


DOWNTOWN: 130 East Market Street 
FLACKVILLE BRANCH: 2402 Lafayette Road 
LAWRENCE BRANCH: 38th and Pendieton Pike 


MADISON-THOMPSON BRANCH: 

4940 Madison Avenue 

CHAPEL HILL BRANCH: 7300 West 10th Street 
(At Girls School Road) 


MEMBER F.D.!.C. 


e Your Deposit insured Up to $10,000 Cash 


BRANCH OFFICES OPEN SATURDAYS—§9 to 12. 
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That doesn’t mean we're 33 years old. Brulin was started in 
December 1935... a struggling, young company in the middle 
of the Depression. 

Today we are a thriving, healthy, independently-owned 
manufacturer of cleaning specialties for commercial buildings 
and grounds, cleaning and degreasing products for industry, 
transportation, governmental and military users. During 
1965-66 we celebrate our 30th year of service nationwide. 

The "3" stands for three Brulin manufacturing units. In 
1964 we built our third factory at Westwood, New Jersey. 
In 1966 we will replace our West Coast factory at Oakland 
with a new facility at Richmond, Calif. Also scheduled for °66 
is our new national home office building at Indianapolis. 

“30 + 3” adds up to the most alert and progressive specialty 
maintenance chemicals maker in the U.S. We're large enough 
to supply the biggest needs of industry. Yet we take pride in 
extra care to smaller needs and special problems. 

150 Brulin representatives stand ready to serve you. It would 
x & pay to talk to your nearest Brulin man. 

P. O. Box 4641, 


2939-45 Columbia Avenue 
) ” Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 
run 
Bayshore Station, 
Ine Oakland, California 94623 
OM j 4 H / Along the Eastern Seaboard: 
A 4 P. O. Box 389, 


West of the Rockies: 
Westwood, New Jersey 07675 


wool’ Wallies: 


from the “Maestro Collection” by 


SYLVANIA 


.-.in elegant styling and * | | 
stereophonic performance 


l] 
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$ 


„Model SC918, MEDITERRANEAN # 
ea 


age . . . dramatically © 
the Mediterranean. © 


Solid State stereo tuner and amplifier, 200 Watt EI A (320 watts peak), 
frequency response 15-25,000 cps + idb. 12 push-button Function 

Control Center with AM/FM/FM Stereo. Dual 1009 Professional 
} Quality 4 Speed Automatic Turntable. Diamond LP Stylus. 


For name of your Sylvania dealer call 


PEERLESS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO., ME 5-2361 


Early-day parking in Indianapolis offered what today w 
an antique auto collector’s bonanza. 


ON INDEPENDENCE. Day, 1894, Elwood Haynes and the Ap- 
4 person brothers towed a strange contraption out to Pumpkin- 
vine Pike, near Kokomo, cranked it up and started the American 
automobile industry. 
Haynes, a native of Portland, decided to invent an automobile 
so his trips as a field superintendent for the Indiana Natural Gas 
and Oil Company would be easier. x 


HE MOVED to Kokomo in the early 1890s and there com- 
pleted the drawings of his idea for an automobile. These he took 
to the Appersons, Elmer and Edgar, who owned the Riverside 
Machine Company. 

The idea was for the Appersons to make the chassis Haynes 
had drawn and to power it with a one-cylinder gasoline engine. 
It took a lot of changes in those drawings before the Appersons 
were able to make something that looked like it ought to work. 

And on July 4, 1894, it did work. Pumpkinvine Pike became 
an historic site. 


Haynes was not the first to make an automobile (there is 
evidence that C, H. Black of Indianapolis, for one, built one 
earlier) but his was the car that launched the industry. 


Within a few years there were literally hundreds of auto- 
mobiles, everything from the Albany to the Zimmerman, being 
made by Hoosier mechanics, carriage-makers and tinkers. 

For awhile it seemed that this great new industry would be 
based in Indiana and kept Hoosier with names like Studebaker, 
Cord, Auburn, Willys and Duesenberg. 


BUT THE Hoosier manufacturers were done in by recession 
and depression, and by the refusal. of the state’s financiers to 
back the new industry. 

Cord, Auburn and Duesenberg languished and died. 

Willys went to Toledo. 

Studebaker lingered in South Bend until 1964, then closed 
its old plants and broke a Hoosier tradition that went back to 
the great Western migrations that rode on the Studebaker 
brothers’ covered wagons. 

There are signs that a revival may be coming. 

The Duesenberg Corporation has been reorganized by Fred 
P. (Fritz) Duesenberg, the son of August and the nephew of 
Fred, the brothers who founded the company in Indianapolis 
in 1920. 


Ground has been broken for a new Duesenberg factory and 
a prototype model has been made in the Ghia works in Italy. 
The plans are to bring back the Duesenberg as a high luxury 
car with lines derived from the old, famous classics. 

One of Studebaker’s last and spectacular efforts, the Avanti, 
is being revived at South Bend by Nate Altman and Leo New- 
man. The sporty little car is being assembled on a limited basis 
in one of the old Studebaker plants. 

THE AUTO INDUSTRY never really left Indiana—what left 
was the chance for Indiana to reign over it. 

More than 60,000 Hoosiers work in the auto plants in Indiana. 
And most of the great automotive names are on Indiana plants: 
Ford, Chrysler, General Motors, International Harvester. 

There are other great Hoosier names in the industry: Arvin 
Industries, Cummins, the Allison and Delco Radio divisions of 
Genera! Motors—the list is long. 

THE DRAMATIC success of Ford racing engines in the 500- 
Mile Race has again involved the American auto industry in the 
Memorial Day classic. 

The history of the automobile’ in Indiana already has run 
from A to Z, but the time is still far away for a final chapter. 
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- The Girls cAre Prettier in Indiana 
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Bryant Heating and Air Conditioning products 


And the guys are handsomer. The kids are smarter. J'A : 
The corn is higher. The basketball is better. The sky is | ; 3 are growing at an extremely rapid rate in Indiana and 
bluer. The roads are straighter. The people are friendlier. And the business is nationally. O So while we opened one new plant just 18 months ago, we're 
busier. Q Take Bryant for instance. We’ve been making equipment to make your getting ready to break ground for still another plant. This one will cost 


life more comfortable since 1907. O Indianapolis is our home. - $4% million. © As you might guess, we’re mighty happy to be at 
We've grown right along with Indianapolis and Indiana. Our D ru SEO Ge home in Indiana. O Congratulations, Indiana on your 150th! 
residential, commercial, industrial and institutional markets for "== 7] Bryant Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 
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Mallory has introduced 


the“‘long distance 
power cell” K 


DURACELL GS 


the Da that i 
lasts too long to be 
called just a battery! 


Lasts 5 times longer than ordinary batteries in transistor radios! 


Longer lasting in every use. Duracell alkaline 
batteries last up to 8 times longer in toys... 
3 times longer in photoflash units. Ask for 
Duracell batteries—in all sizes—wherever 
batteries are sold. 


hae Rone 
BRODERICK CO. 


Carbon and Alloy Steel Forgings 


VERSATILITY ... 
PRODUCTION . 
QUALITY... 
SERVICE... 


Serving industry in the United States 
and foreign countries for 84 of 
Indiana's 150 years. 
1882-1966 


* 


Where quality, strength, grain flow 
and minimum stock removal are of 
prime importance . . . specify a 
forging . . . a Broderick forging. 


BRODERICK CO. 


DIVISION OF HARSCO CORPORATION 
300 Windsor »% Muncie, Ind. 


Hoosier Heritage In 


ARCHITECTURE 


(Cont. from Page 63) 


ALLISON-HYATT HOUSE, Madison. Owner: Historic 


Madison Inc. Federal: 1815. (Ste soll WwW. D. Peat) 


T 


JORDAN LIEBMAN HOUSE, Indianapolis. Owner: 


Jordan Liebman. Architect: Evans Woollen & Assoes. 
Contemporary: 1962. (Photo by Evans Woollen & 
Assocs.) 
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HEILLFOREST, Aurora. Owner: Hillforest Historical 
Foundation. Modified Italian Renaissance: 1840. 
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STUDEBAKER HOME — South 
Bend. Qwner: City of South 
Bend, Romanesque Revival. 
1886. 


ong ab oe 3 } RS ees a i; Bs 
CHAPIN-WILLIS HOUSE, South 
Bend. Owner: Leone Willis. 
Gethie Revival: 1855. (Photo 
by W. D. Peat) 


SWAN-ANDERSON HOUSE, La 
Porte. Owner: W. J. Anderson. 
Italianate: 1870. (Photo by W. 
D. Peat) 


With Springtime lovers in mind... 


Diamond set dramatic- 
ally on Swiss-cut set 
with 9 diamonds in 
carved stars. 


was $378.50 
now... $302.80 


Exquisite ring with dia- 
mond flaming over a 
tiara design of 5 dia- 
monds. 


was $528.50 the set 


now... $422.80 
the set $% 


Diamond solitaire held 
aloft in contemporary, 
curved setting. 


was $129 
now... $103.30 


and 


remember... All this brilliant loveliness can so casily be yours... 
thirty. » sixty. P: ninety day accounts .:. or even take up to two years 


to pay! 


Traditionally beautiful solitaire diamond . . 
held high in a swirled setting. Matching we 
ring is available. 


was $229 


>on all DIAMONDS 


‘Just in time for the traditional season of love and 
“approaching marriages, we offer you spectacular and / 
important savings on our magnificent collection of / 
diamond jewelry . . . loveliness that is destined to be 

cherished forever... 


Emerald cut diamond 
in tapered, classic 
setting. 
was $299 

now... $239.20 


Shown are only a few styles from our 
exquisite array of fine diamonds. Since the 
quantity of each style is limited, all are 


subject to prior sale. 


5 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


dding 


now... $183.20 


Carved starbursts 
hold 3 diamonds on 
each wide ring. 
was $49.50 each 
now... $39.60 
each 


7 


Diamonds enlarged to show exquisite detail, OTHER STORES IN INDIANA EVANSVILLE, FORT WAYNE AND HAMMOND * !% ADVERTISING ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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re HAUTE began its his- He brought the first railroad 

; tory 150 years ago astride to the city and was one of 

i one of the crossroads of the the forces behind railroad 

q ERRE HAU I E nation. building in the state. 

xe a y ` Now, as Terre Haute and In- He also founded Rose Poly- 

f RN $ T diana celebrate their sesqui- technic Institute, today one of 

centennials together, the city the finest engineering colleges 

still stands astride the cross- in the world. Rose Poly is one 

| . roads —- but the roads are of three colleges at Terre 
: At The Crossroads different. Haute. 

ji : WHEN TERRE HAUTE was The others are the booming 

young, the roads were the Indiana State University and 

Wabash River (which then was St. Mary-of-the-Woods, a lib- 

$ navigable, the old Wabash and eral arts school for women 

‘ -- Erie Canal, and the new Na- sponsored by the Sisters of 

By Frances E Hughes tional Road. Providence, a Roman Catholic 


teaching order. 


The National Road now is 
U.S. 40 and the commerce of TERRE HAUTE HAS en- 
the rivers and canals now is joyed a rich heritage in music, 
carried by four railroads and literature, sports, industry, 
the airlines whose routes labor and politics. 


cross Terre Haute. Sa k 
The first settlers in Terre hone of Dante beset ae 
Haute (which is French for wrote the state song “On the 
“high ground”) lived near Fort Banks of the Wabash.” and 
Harrison, just north of the many other long-remembered 
present city limits, where they songs, and his brother, novel- 
could have some safety from ict theodore Dreiser, best 


the Indians. known for his “An American 


The fort-at different times Tragedy.” There have been 
was commanded by two men many others in these two 
who later became presidents of fields. 


the United States. They were 
William Henry Harrison and 
Zachary Taylor. 


In sports the city produced 
such notables as Bud Taylor, 
a world champidn boxer, base- 


eh i. TARS AMONG THE EARLY set- ball’s Mordecai (Three-Finger) 

p } iat ae tt By tlers was an Easterner, Chaun- Brown, and horse racing’s rec- 

> i n cey Rose, who came to Terre ord-breaking trotters Axtell 
Wabash River Bridge, looking east, at Terre Haute Pama naO vautigeitan andian arke 


“On the Banks of the Wabash... 


Whatever in the way of good living you 
are looking for— you'll find it in 


TERRE HAUTE! 


— small enough to radiate traditional Hoosier friendliness ... 
— large enough to provide all the advantages of a metropolitan center! 


EDUCATION? Indiana State University, Rose Polytechnic, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. A 
o top-flight county wide public school system. Parochial schools through 
high school. 


Symphonic and youth symphony orchestras. A Community Theatre in its 
own building. A Children's Theatre. Two fine art galleries. An Historic 
Museum. An Early Wheels Museum full of classic ond oncient cars. Three “Oh, th i H i “ 
brand-new public swim pools. Picnic focilities. 126 Churches—5 radio Oh, the moonlights fair tonight along the Wabash . .. 
stations — 2 TV stations — 5 nearby State Parks. Our downtown shopping Paul Dresser so loved his home in Terre Haute on the banks of the 
area is as cosmopolitan as anyone might wish, and there are several other Wabash River that he wrote the world-famous song that never fails 
well-planned shopping centers. Famous Clowes Hall, only an hour away to thrill every Hoosier, native or imported. 

in Indianapolis, brings the world’s finest productions to its stage. 


FINER THINGS? 


By the way — It's also TERRE HAUTE’s 150th Birthday! 
Come to our party, June 11th to June 19th, 1966. 


Newcomers seem to like us — and they like our town! And, you 
know, we who have been around for years like TERRE HAUTE, too! 


ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY TERRE HAUTE CLEARING HOUSE ASS‘N. 
CENTRAL NITROGEN, INC. TERRE HAUTE TERRE HAUTE MUTUAL SAVINGS ASSN. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS DIVISION, CBS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC. VALENTINE COMPANY, INC. 

EASTERN EXPRESS, INC. WESTON PAPER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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INDUSTRIALLY, THE CITY 
once was one of the major 
coal mining towns of the:coun- 
try. In the heyday of coal min- 
ing there were 10,000 miners 
in Terre Haute. The area still 
produces coal, but today there 
are only about 200 miners 
here. 

With the decline of coal 
mining, the city lost some of 
its major industries, principally 
steel mills. 

It was in Terre Haute that 
the Johnson Brothers built 
their first outboard boat motor. 
Today the Johnson outboard 
is a leader in its field. 


THE CITY’S contribution to 
the rise in prominence of labor 
unions was Eugene Victor 
Debs, a founder of industrial 
unionism and Socialist nomi- 
nee for President five times. 


Among Terre Haute’s other 
famous politicians were John 
P. Usher, who became secre- 
tary of the interior in 1863, 
Col. Richard Thompson, sec- 
retary of the Navy in 1877, 
and Daniel Voorhees, a United 
States senator whose orator- 
ical ability earned for him the 
title, “Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash.” 


Since the decline of coal 
mining in the 1920s, Terre 
Haute for many years was in 
the economic doldrims. But 
today it has more than 113 


industrial plants and is seek- 
ing to attract more industry. 


BECAUSE OF ITS strategic 
position in the Wabash Valley 
of western Indiana and east- 
ern Ilinois, the city is a com- 
mercia] center with a trade 
area estimated at more than 
500,000 persons. The popula- 
tion of the city is more than 
72,000. 


Among the principal indus- 
tries in Terre Haute is Hulman 
& Co., a wholesale food pro- 
cessing and distributing firm 
known internationally for its 
Clabber Girl Baking Powder 
and its owner, Anton Hulman 
Jr., who also owns the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway. 


Others include two ofthe 
giants of the chemical and 
pharmaceutical field, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation and 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. 


TERRE HAUTE ALSO HAS 
such industrial firms as the 
Anaconda Aluminum Company; 
Columbia Records Division of 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
System Inc.; the J. W. Davis 
Company, which has 35 acres 
under glass for year-round 
growing of vegetables; the Ann 
Page Division of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany; the Indiana Wood Pre- 
serving Company Inc. 


(Continued on Next Page) 


With over one hundred years of 
service to the community, the 
Terre Haute Gas Corporation 
continues to be an industry of 
tremendous significance in the 
development of the area and its 
economy. 


Terre Haute’s Early Wheels Museum 
constitutes one of the finest 
collections of automobiles in the 
world, from the earliest passenger 
cars to present day racing machines, 
together with wagons, buggies and 
bicycles of the 1800's. 


Entertainment, Education and 
Information - - - the broadcast 
philosophy of WTHi radio and 
television serves visitors and 
residents of the area with the best 
in television viewing from the CBS 
and ABC networks with meritorious 
tocat public service programming 
and complete news from the Wabash 
Valley, the state, the nation and the 
world. Something for everyone! 


coincidently! 


Terre Haute is celebrating a SESQUICENTENNIAL, 
too. In reflection, we revere our heritage and 150 
years of progress under illustrious leadership, but, 
more importantly, a dedicated citizenry looks ahead 
to challenges of the future and opportunities to 
enrich Terre Haute’s history and record. We point 
with pride to our varied cultural and educational 
assets and opportunities, many of them provided 
through three institutions of higher learning in our 
midst; Indiana State University, Rose Polytechnic 
institute and Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Visit Terre Haute soon! 
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[ARY-OF-THE-WOODS 
l COLLEGE 


a liberal arts college for women 


i; (near Terre Havie) 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE 


TERRE HAUTE... 


(Cont. From Page 67) 
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Cromwell Hall of Indiana State University, new, modern. 


Also Merchants Distilling 
Corporation; the Weston Paper 
and Manufacturing Company, 
the Terre Haute Vitrified Brick 
Works Inc., Indiana Gas and 
Chemical Corporation, and the 
American Can Company Glass 
Division. 

At the latter plant a prede- 


there will be a historical | 
pageant in which a cast of 


cessor company’s employe de- 
signed the world-famous bottle 


for Coca-Cola. 


THE HIGHLIGHT OF Terre 
Haute’s sesquicentennial cele- 
bration will be in the week of 
June 11-19. For six consecu- 
tive nights during this week, 


750 to 1,000 persons will por- 
tray the city’s history. 

Other events will include 
music festivals with a sym- 
phony orchestra performance, 
sports and essay contests and 
historica] exhibitions. 


* holding Indiana's first charter (1846) for the higher education of women - 


“What should a company do 
when one of its favorite states 
celebrates a sesquicentennial?” 


“You could run an 
ad in the paper...” 
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“We'll do it.” 
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DEAM die hard in Indiana. 
Every Hoosier generation 
has had dreams of great can- 
als to join the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivet roads with the 
Great Lakes. Even now there 
are studies under way for 
making the Wabash navigable 
up to Terre Haute and perhaps 
beyond —. but this still is a 
dream. 
The dream almost came true 
in the 1840s. 


THE PLAN was to build 
threc canals: 


The Wabash and Erie from 
Evansville to Terre Haute, then 
along the Wabash Valley to 
Fort Wayne, then on to Lake 
Erie at Toledo; 

The Central from the Wa- 


us 
OK cars 


The Canal Dream Lives On 
By Ernest A. Wilkinson 


bash and Erie at Peru, through 
Indianapolis and back to the 
Wabash and Erie at Worth- 
ington; 


THE WHITEWATER from 
Lawrenceburg on the Ohio to 
Brookville, then to the Central 
Canal. 

This was done before the 
era of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers and great 
Federal public works projects. 
It is interesting to speculate 
what might have happened 
had the Hoosiers waited an- 
other half century. 

What did happen was that 
the state went bankrupt chas- 
ing the dream. 


And out of this bankruptcy 
came in 1851 a new state 


1035 N. MERIDIAN ST. 


qt Ff es For The BEST DEALS on . 
, 1966 CHEVYS! 


e ALL FINANCE PLANS AVAILABLE 


e BANK RATES 


41 YEARS 


cutee J/O|HIN|S 


Open Eves. ‘til 9 P.M. 


SERVICE 


Deal With Experience! 


e ON THE SPOT CREDIT 


constitution with the famous 
debi. prohibition, Because of 
the canals disaster the State 
of Indiana today can borrow 
only for defense and for the 
casual and temporary debts 
of state operations, 


The new constitution also 
had a clause, stil] in full force, 
which prohibits the state from 
ever honoring the bonds it is- 
sued for the canals more than 
a century ago. 


The Wabash and Erie was 
almost finished before the 
money finally ran out. Occa- 
sional remains of this canal 
still can be seen here and 
there from Evansville on up 
the Wabash Valley. 

The Whitewater was fin- 


ILLINOIS ST. 


ished, but the tolls did not pro- 
duce enough money to keep it 
repaired and operating. A bit 
of the canal now is a state 
memorial at Metamore (visi- 
tors may take a ride on a canal 
boat). 


ONLY 43 MILES of the Cen- 
tral Canal were built, but sev- 
eral of these survive today as 
the Indianapolis Water Com- 
pany canal. 

The canals simply were not 
meant to be. 


Cash money was scarce in 
Indiana, too scarce to support 
a $15 million debt (the debt 
included several million lost 
through frauds and manipula- 
tions with the canal bonds). 

Revenues from the canals 


MERIDIAN ST. 


635-6581 
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never met the hopeful expecta- 
tions. There neither was 
enough income to pay for the 
bonds nor to keep the ca:.2is 
repaired. 


AND THE CANALS were 
begun just on the eve of the 
railroad era. Almost as soon 
as the canals were opened, the 
railroads came and took the 
commerce. 


Indiana got part of its Irish 
heritage from the canals. 
Thousands came from Ireland 
to Indiana to help build the 
canals — and some of them 
carried along their feuds from 
the old country. 


The Fardowns and the Cor- 
konians came to the brink of 
war in Lagro (Wabash Coun- 
ty) in 1835 

They met in open battle in 
August. The loca! Miami in- 
dian chief offered the services 
of his braves in restoring or- 
der, but the state decided in- 
stead that it was safer to use 
the militia. 


THE MILITIA were also 
sent to Clay County to protect 
the canal from the local citi- 
zens, who were wrecking it as 
fast as they could because +i 5 
believed (probably with con- 
siderable merit) that the canal 
reservoirs were breeding dis- 
ease. 

Not all Hoosiers shared the 
great canal dream. 


PENNSYLVANIA ST. 
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The history of Indiana 
is inscribed on the memorials 
of beautiful Crown Hill... 


President Benjamin Harrison, three Vice Pres- 
idents of the United States, Indiana Governors and 
Congressmen, Cabinet members, diplomats, gener- 
als, an admiral, and soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion all lie buried in Crown Hill Cemetery. 


Alexander Ralston, Scotch engineer who plotted 
Washington, D.C., and the Indianapolis ‘mile 
square,” was buried in Crown Hill in 1874, ten years 
after Mrs. Lucy Ann Seaton had been interred in 
Crown Hill’s very first grave. 


James Whitcomb Riley, “the Hoosier Poet,” rests 
at the crown of Crown Hill, near Booth Tarkington 
and other Indiana writers, artists, religious, civic, 
labor and business leaders, and many of your closest 
friends and relatives. 


Non-sectarian, not-for-profit Crown Hill offers Indi- 
ana’s finest resources and services— Mausoleum, 
Crematory, Garden Crypts, over 250 acres of unused 
ground—for the needs of many, many generations to 
come. Future care is assured by $2,500,000 in endow- 
ment funds, ever-increasing and administered by 30 
civic leaders, serving without pay. Phone WA 5-8231 
or write for brochure in full color. 


CROWN HILL 


34TH & BOULEVARD PLACE, INDIANAPOLIS 
100 Years of Service 


By Al G. MeCord 


FNDIANA’S first railroad loco- 

motive was lost at sea, so 
the story of Hoosier railroad- 
ing began in 1839 with a loco- 
motive borrowed from Ken- 
tucky for the maiden run over 
the Madison & Indianapolis 
Railroad. 

This start was full of falter 
and folly. 

The engine ordered from 
the M&I from Philadelphia, to 
be shipped via the Atlantic, 
Gulf, Mississippi and Ohio to 
Madison, was lost overboard 
during the ocean voyage. 


The maiden run with Ken- 
tucky’s locomotive went but 
17 miles, from North Madi- 
son to Graham, and it took 
the M&I another eight years 
to reach Indianapolis. 


Despite this, the M&I was 
the only real success in the 
state’s great Internal Improve- 
ment Program (canals, roads 
and railroads) which left the 
State treasury bankrupt. 

And the M&I began the 


Hoosier railroading tradition . 


that made Indiana the Cross- 
roads of the Nation. 

The M&I brought railroad 
service to Indianapolis in 1847, 
and this started a great rail- 
road boom in Indiana. 


(AT THE THROTTLE of 
that first train into Indian- 
apolis was John P. Frenzel, a 
construction engineer for the 
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line and a forefather of the 
Merchants National Bank 
Frenzels.) 

Almost overnight, as these 
things go, seven more rail- 
roads had laid lines into In- 
dianapolis. By 1853 — only 
seven years after the M&I ar- 
rived—Indianapolis was claim- 
ing the national “Railroad 
City” title. 

It was in 1853 that the rail- 
roads opened the world’s first 
Union Station in Indianapolis. 
Before the co-operative union 
stations were developed, each 
line built its own station 
wherever its track came into 
the city. 

Another co-operative ven- 
ture, the “belt railroad,” was 
originated in Indianapolis 30 
years later with the Indianapo- 
lis Union (Belt) Railway. This 
served as sort of a railroad 
equivalent of the Inner Loop 
highway. 


A century ago it already 
was clear that Indiana lay 
astride two great economic 
frontiers in the nation: it was 
at the western edge of the 
great Eastern industrial belt 
and at the eastern edge of 
the great Western agricul- 
tural belt. 


As the railroads grew to 
greatness carrying the com- 
merce between these frontiers, 
Indiana grew great as well. 


I 


| 
The New York Central Railroad’s sprawling Avon Yards, 
above. west of Indianapolis and Robert Young Yards at 


Elkhart are the world’s most modern ...- 


The James Whiteamb , Kites, drawn by 
a steam locomotive, races through the 
Hoosier countryside in 1941. 
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For right here in Indianapolis —at U. S. Rubber Tire Co.~are made the most popular 
bike tires in America . . . the tires most bikes roll on. Here — operated by the people of Indianap- 


high olis —is the greatest bike tire plant in the nation . . . the largest inner tube plant in the world! 
e in It seems fitting that Indianapolis — State Capitol of “The Cross Roads of America” — should 
count among its top industries such a recognized leader in the business of keeping America 
Col- on the move. And that UNIROYAL should enjoy such cooperation and support from the people 
who of indianapolis. For, with the conscientious and able assistance of many hundreds of Indianap- 
. § olis men and women, at all fevels of production and management, we have been oble to constantly 
then increase the value of our product to the American public. And through this ever-improving 
yhen service to pagoen we have been able to contribute more and more to the life of 
Indianapolis . . . providing income for hundreds of Indianapolis Families . . . enriching the city’s 
how- commerce . . . helping to improve schools, parks and public facilities . . . working with you 
pet to keep Indianapolis an envied community in which to live, to work and to play. 
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i From coast to coast, border to le. and beyònd—yov'll find 
ia a little bit of Indianapolis wherever bicycles and autos roll. 
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This startled many Hoosiers 
a century ago. Most then be- 
lieved canals and the develop- 
ment of the rivers were the 
great hope in transportation. 

James B. Ray, governor from 
1825 to 1831, predicted the 
railroads would break the 
canals, but few listened. For- 
tunately, few listened to Ray’s 
advice that the railroads could 
bridge gulleys by having the 
trees cut level with the high 
ground, so track could be laid 
across the stumps. 


BY 1860, only four states 
in the growing Union had 
more miles of railroad track 
than Indiana. The Hoosier 
railroads made Indiana the . 


great Union bastion in the— > 


West during the Civil War. 


Travel on the railroads then 
was an adventure—sometimes 
a fatal adventure. 

The rails were brittle and 
often broke. There were no 
automatic signals. The only 
thing that warned an engineer 
of a possible collision was the 
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U. S. RUBBER TIRE CO. 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER CO. 
549 E. Georgia St. © Indianapolis 
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LITTLE BATESVILLE, 
114 Years Old 
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The Sherman House is a famous gourmet restaurant at 
Batesville. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1867 


UNION FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 
BATESVILLE, INDIANA 


ATESVILLE, Ind. — You'd 

have to try pretty hard in 

this Ripley County community 
of 3,500 to be unemployed. 


Little Batesville, 114 years 


The city can boast of nu- 
merous civic groups. Among 
these are the Knights of St. 
John, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Fraternal Order of 
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old, thrives on two major in- 
dustries which employ enough 
persons to account for about 
every able-bodied male in 
town. 

The Hillenbrand empire, 
which manufactures hospital 
furniture and supplies, counts 
1,100 persons on its payroll. 
The Batesville Casket Com- 
pany and Hil-Rom Company 
Inc. are branches of the mas- 
sive Hillenbrand organization. 


The American Furniture 
Company, specializing in bed- 
room, living room and dining 
room pieces, attracts more em- 
ployes from the city. 

The few and scattered pieces 
of history about the city main- 
tain Teunis Amack was the 
first settler here in 1836. He 
bought 120 acres of land from 
the Federal government, but 
soon after sold it to John Cal- 
lahan. 

Callahan broke the tract into 
120 lots. Joshua Bates bought 
the first lot; hence the name 
“Batesville.” 

It substituted the mayor- 
council form of government 
for the town type in 1909. 


One parochial and one pub- 


Eagles, Knights of Columbus, 
Masonic Order, Lions Club, 
American Legion, Jaycee-ettes 
and women’s auxiliaries of the 
American Legion and VFW. 
Batesville draws its labor 
supply from Ripley, Dearborn, 
Franklin and Decatur counties. 
The reservoir of local workers 
eliminates housing as a prime 
problem for industrial growth. 


The first genuine settlers at 
Batesville were German immi- 
grants. They came to Indiana 
from Cincinnati and brought 
skills in cabinetmaking. 


They found abundant hard 
wood forests near the town 
and utilized the walnut and 
oak trees to start the industry 
on which Batesville has thrived 
—furniture making. 


The industry expanded until 
14 small plants were produc- 
ing furniture and wooden cof- 
fins. Out of these, the Hillen- 
brand giant was born. 


As furniture-making grew, 
agriculture added its force to 
the Batesville economy. Land 
was cleared and today modern 
farming produces grain crops 
and livestock. 


Fishermen in this small city ~. 
can choose from six reservoirs 
in which to cast their lures. 


A nine-hole gol course built 
40 years ago and a private T 
country club accommodate the í. 
linksmen. 


lc elementary school, along 
with a high school and private 
girls school handle educational 
needs. 

Including state tax money, 
Batesville operates on a budget 
of $175,000 a year. 


You are cordially invited to come see it at the locations listed: 


NEW YORK: 305 East 63rd Street, 838-1662 


CHICAGO: 6-166 Merchandise Mart, 527-4244 
DALLAS: Decorative Center, 741-4034 
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HELPING BUILD INDUSTRIAL INDIANA 
GROWING WITH INDUSTRIAL INDIANA 


HILLENBRAND INDUSTRIES 


Batesville, Indiana 
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FURNISHING INDIANA 


WITH 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


For Over 30 Years! 


Indiana 
Pioneers 


The dictionary describes a “Pioneer” as 
a person who does something first. 


We doff our hard hats to those pioneers 
whose spirit created the State of Indiana 
150 years ago. 


We modestly claim some of that same 
spirit for the men who settled on west 
Road 100—at the bridge—25 years ago 
and built one of the most modern refin- 
eries in America. 


It is the only refinery in central Indiana 
and the gasoline and fuel oil it produces 
are laboratory created to deliver the peak 
of efficiency according to local climéte 
conditions. 


MR. SAM ABELS 
President 


with a reputation of Bie = 
FAIR & HONEST DEALING 


* The Best Deal When You Buy 
* The Best Service AFTER You Buy 


OVER 300 CARS ‘56s to ‘66s 


So, this is our Silver Anniversary, but 
don't send us birthday greetings—just 
buy our products. They are sold only by 
Independent Retailers. 


ONLY ABELS OFFERS 
ALL NEW FINANCE PLANS. 


“Our Customers Are Our Best Advertisement” 
(THAT'S WHY WE TAKE SUCH GOOD CARE OF THEM) 


Shop Inside Where It's Comfortable 
IF THE PAYMENTS ON YOUR PRESENT CAR ARE TOO HIGH, 
YOU CAN TRADE DOWN AND IN MANY CASES LOWER YOUR 
PAYMENTS BY 12. 


1030 N. MERIDIAN 


Free Parking, Corner 10th & Meridian 
OPEN TILL 9 P.M. DAILY 


ROCK ISLAND REFINING CORPORATION 


5000 WEST 86TH STREET S INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46268 
AREA 317 + 291-1200 
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By Dennis D. Donahue 


HE JOHNSON brothers over 
at Terre Haute made a re- 
markable airplane that was fly- 
ing around the Wabash Valley 
in 1910, only seven years after 
Kitty Hawk. 

Their plane was a great curi- 
osity at county fairs, but few 
who saw it could see much 
commercial future for the new 
flying machines. 

So, the brothers came back 
to earth and made their for- 
tunes with outboard motors— 
the famous Johnson outboards. 


THEIR AIRPLANE was truly 
remarkable. it was the first 
monoplane built and flown in 
the United States and an all- 
metal version—one of the first 
of these in the world—flew 60 
miles an hour and reached atti- 
tudes of 2,000 feet in 1911. 

The Johnsons, Harry, Louis 
and Julius, were as remarkable 
as their inventions. 

They made a 65-pound boat 
engine, which was as powerful 
as 200-pound engines of the 
era, simply to avoid the hard 
work of rowing upstream on 
the Wabash. 


THEIR AIRCRAFT engine, a 
water-cooled V-4, beat all 
other American engines in 
competitions held by Russia 
for the Czar’s air force in 
1933. The little giant ran non- 
stop for 10 hours. 


BLANCHE Stuart Scott be- 
came the first woman to make 
a public flight when she soared 
12 feet into the heavens above 
Fort Wayne in 1910. 


And most famous of all 
was Wilbur Wright, born in a 
small frame house near Mill- 
ville in 1867. 


The brothers Wright worked 
in their uncle’s cracker factory 
near what now is Dunes State 
Park. It was there that ‘they 
met Octave Chanute, a civil 
engineer from Chicago who 
believed that man could fly. 


THE WRIGHTS evidently 
did not see Chanute’s glider 
experiments, but they did later 
seek his advice as they devel- 
oped their flying machines. 

What the Wrights started at 
Kitty Hawk grew into an in- 
dustry in Indiana. 


MARMON - HERRINGTON 
Company brought the industry 
back to Indiana with a World 


War I contract to build Liberty 
engines. 

One of the subcontractors 
for Marmon-Herrington, the 
Indianapolis Speedway Team 
Company, also did quite well 
in aviation. The company be- 
came, eventually, Altison Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 

Allison’s company rebuilt 
aviation engines after World 
War I, then began developing 
its own engines. 


ALLISON won a Navy con- 
tract ‘in 1932 for its V-1710 en- 
gine, which became one of the 
most successful and durable 
engines of all in the propeller 
era of aviation ‘history. 

The company built 70,000 of 
these by the time World War 
H was over, and then it was 
ready for the jet age with the 
J-33 jet engine. A J-33 pow- 
ered an Air Force Shooting 
Star fighter to a world’s speed 
record, 623.8 nyiles an hour, in 
1947. 

Now new generations of Al- 
lison engines, turbo-props and 
turbo-shafts, are powering the 
world’s aircraft—including the 
great transport craft and heti- 
copters in Viet Nam service. 


THERE ARE other great 
Hoosier names in the history 
of aviation. 

H. Weir Cook, born at Wil- 
kinson, became commander of 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s squad- 
ron, the 94th, in France during 
World War I, and became an 
ace as well. 

Robert F. (Bob) Shank is be- 
lieved to have been the only 
instructor of military pilots to 
serve in both World Wars. 
Shank was one of the original 
quartet of pilots who began 
the air mail flights in 1918. 


ROSCOE TURNER won the 
Thompson Trophy Races three 
times. Then, according to his 
biographer, Roy Rutherford, 
“He got out a map, chose Tn- 
dianapolis, and with $15,000 in 
cash and $100,000 worth of 
airplanes opened an aviation 
school.” 

Virgil (Gus) Grissom of 
Mitchell and Frank Borman of 
Gary have been two of the 13 
Americans to travel in space. 
Grissom went twice. 

There now are 10,000 pilots 
and 3,600 airplanes licensed in 
Indiana, which shows a lot of 
progress from that 12 seconds 
of history made by Orville and 
Wilbur Wright at Kitty Hawk, 


1816 Back in the early days of Indiana's statehood, Hea aip 
their maintaining and replenishing food supplies no minor task. The > 
cess of eating depended mainly upon the prowess of skilled Hunters, 
Trappers or Fishermen, supplemented with long hours of toil supplied 
by every member of the household. Virgin forests had to be cleared... 
tilled . . . planted and reaped; the proceeds then carefully stored from 
one harvest to another. ENER 
Se a 
In spite of the many hardships, Hoosiers prospered and multiplied. Vile 
lages sprang into being throughout the state. It was then the old time 
Cracker Barrel Stores came into being and food buying became somewhat 
of a gamble. Freshness and sanitary conditions were practically unheard 
of— meats were hung in the open . . . Milk was dipped from large cans 
into customers’ containers . . . butter was ladied from open wooden tubs 
and everyone waited their turn to have grocery orders processed by one 
clerk. 


1966 “My how things have changed!” Today, you motor to your nearest 
Ayr-Way Foods . . . parking presents no problem . . . stroll down spacious 
aisle after aisle—gay, exciting, color-lined with hundreds of quality con- 
trolled foods to choose from. Spick and span refrigerated cases brimming 

with crisp-fresh perishables ready for buying. Modern fast-freeze proc- 

essing make it possible to serve out-of-season foods the year around. 

Furthermore, Ayr-Way guarantees the quality, variety and friendly service. 

Next time you visit Ayr-Way Foods, mentally compare todays food shopping ~« 

with that of yesteryear — 


You'll agree it’s more fun to shop the modern way and 


celebrate........ ot, ee. INDIANA’S SESQUICENTENNIAL 
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In Indiana 


SPORT 
Is King 


See 


Ray HRarroun—He won 
the first 500-Miler. 


(Cont. From Page 56) 


THE AMATEUR and semipro leagues died when World War II 
came and all the players left to fight in it. Some came home, 
but they went to college, reared children and made careers. 
The leagues died a regretted death. 

With Ford Frick, the now-retired commissioner of baseball, 
proud of his Hoosier heritage, and the likes of Pie Traynor, 
Billy Herman and Ownie Bush, the latter still the kingpin of 
the Indianapolis Indians, baseball had its splendid moments, 
right up through the late '40s when the Indians were the pride 
of the top minor leagues. 

Boxing, too, had its Hoosier heyday—and who can forget 
Chuck Wiggins, Jack Dillon, Kid McCoy and the bantamweight 
tiger, Bud Taylor. Jimmy McClure, a man with a quick right 
wrist, attacked the world’s greats in table tennis and won enough 
trophies to decorate the walls of his Indianapolis home. John 
Hennessey did the same stuff on the tennis courts to win inter- 
national acclaim. 

And no self-respecting County Fair goer can ever forget 
the magic of Dan Pitch, Single G and Greyhound with the 
legendary Sep Palin dominating the standardbred world for 
years and years. 

The colleges have been in the football wars since 1885, 
when Indiana University fielded its first team, with a captain 
but no coach. 

Butler whomped Purdue, 48-0, in 1887, and Purdue’s presi- 
dent, a man aptly called Smart, organized the Big Ten in self- 
defense. 


The Western Conference was organized with seven teams 
in 1895. Indiana University watched for four years, then joined. 
Some would say it turned out to be a mistake. 


THAT, ANYWAY, was the beginning of big time college 
sports in Indiana—and what a history has been built around it. 


Wabash, DePauw, Butler, Hanover and Franklin were good 
enough to play and sometimes beat the “big guys.” But over 
the years, the Hoosier Big Three—Purdue, 1.U. and Notre Dame 
—got big enough and strong enough to dominate the college 
scene (with spectacular exceptions). 


Notre Dame all of a sudden got the world’s largest body 
of alumni, official and subway varieties, when a Norwegian 
chemist, Knute Rockne, came to South Bend to lead the Irish 
to greatness. 


There have been other great Hoosier college coaches: Frank 
Leahy, who followed Rockne’s tough act, Jimmy Phelan, Nobe 
Kizer, Cecil Isbell, Stu Holcomb, Jack Mollenkopf, all of Purdue, 
and Bo McMillin, Pat Page, Jumbo Stiehm, Billy Hayes, Jimmy 
Horne and Jimmy Sheldon down at Indiana. 


THEN THERE is a gentleman named Hinkle at Butler. He 
came to Butler fresh out of the University of Chicago and has 
won ever since, in three sports. 


And what about Branch McCracken at Indiana University 
who brought the Hoosiers two National Collegiate basketball 
championships? And Ward (Piggy) Lambert of Purdue who put 
the “run” in college basketball during the Boilermakers’ heydays? 

Who was the greatest? Pick one, and start a thousand argu- 
ments—and maybe a hundred fights. 


There is the stuff of legends in the classic Notre Dame-Army 
games, the Old Oaken Bucket battles (and in the year, 1903, 
when they didn’t play for the bucket because too many of the 
team were killed in the great Purdue train wreck), and the “Win 
one for the Gipper” plea that carried Notre Dame to victory. 


Swimming became a big thing in recent years, with Mike Troy 
and Frank McKinney Jr. of Indianapolis and Indiana University, 
starting an Olympic trek that brought Jim Counsilman in as 
Hoosier swim coach to begin a college dynasty that still is 
flowing strong. 
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Salutes INDIA NA’s 
4 150 Years of 
Dynamic Progress 


Sears first retail store ... outside of Chi- 


cago... at Evansville, Indiana ...in October, 
1925. 


Sears newest and largest in Indiana... 
Greenwood . . . opened in September, 1965 


. in Indiana’s largest shopping center. . 


aa 
OPENING SOON: Sears new Fort Wayne store 


. . at Glenbrook Center... 
in the fall of 1966. 


This is just a preview of what’s to 
come .. . reflecting Sears faith ‘in 


the future of 


DYNAMIC 
INDIANA 


Scars 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Statue of young Lincoln faces State House in Indianapolis. 


181G...KEYSTONE OF THE PAST 


IND) 


1966...GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE 


In 1816 Indiana became the 19th state of the Union. In the same year, 
a young Kentuckian moved to Indiana, where he was to grow to manhood. His 
name was Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln came to an Indiana already rich in history: 
Of LaSalle, who led the first explorers to the territory in 1679. Of George Rogers 
Clark’s 1778 victory over the British at Vincennes. Of great Indian tribes, French 
fur traders, and the pioneer families who brought civilization to the wilderness. 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ° 333 STATE HOUSE * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46204 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR ROBERT L. ROCK, DIRECTOR 


Indiana is a world leader in steel production and processing. © 


150 years have passed since the state’s first constitution was drawn up 
beneath an elm tree at Corydon. Indiana has risen to eminence in commerce, 
in industry, in agriculture, in education. Truly a state of surprises, Indiana offers 
unlimited opportunities for touring, recreation and sport-... and industrial 
growth is continuing at an unprecedented pace. Industry prospers in Indiana. 

Even within the past year, creation of a new, expanded Indiana Department 
of Commerce has vastly increased Indiana's ability to promote industrial growth 
and capitalize on its recreational resources. 


We will be pleased to tell you more about Indiana’s new advantages for 
industry and touring. Just ask us. 


